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a whe rest content in believing 
that the Faith was once for all delivered 
to the saints and that the chief virtue in 
life is an unquestioning adherence to 
that Faith do not need and should not 
be confronted with Whitehead’s system 
of philosophy. Dean Brown of Yale 
used to warn his students against devel- 
oping into young zealots who roused up 
dragons—or was it demons—only to ex- 
ercise their prowess in slaying them. 
Such might better busy themselves with 
digging a ditch; ditch-digging, though 
a humble, is at least a socially useful 
occupation, which is more than can be 
said for the work of some young ‘theo- 
logs’ who unnecessarily disturb and dis- 
tress devout people. Growing older has 
its compensations if one comes to value 
the Dean’s admonition and to respect 
the simple and ennobling faith which 
sustains multitudes of people through 
erises and tribulations that drive more 
inquiring souls away from the church or 
headlong into nervous disorders. Bene- 
dictae personae! 

But the inquiring souls are amongst 
us, and their insistent demands for an 
explanation of evil and for a conception 
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WHITEHEAD’S IDEA OF GOD _ 


By Star McDANIEL HEIMSATH 


Evanston, Illinois 


of Deity which gibes with their scientific 
understanding of the universe have 
swelled to a clamor—sometimes chal- 
lenging and derisive—just now, in the 
turmoil and the suffering of war, appeal- 
ing and urgent. 

It should hearten every seeker after 
truth that, in addition to philosophers 
and theologians, many of the ablest sci- 
entific minds of this generation have 
given serious consideration to these de- 
mands, notably men of the ealiber of 
Eddington, Jeans, Compton, Montague, 
and Whitehead. No one of these, nor all 
of them together, may provide a wholly 
satisfying answer, but it remains a 
highly encouraging fact that so many 
have undertaken the task of helping us 
to reorient our thinking so that religious 
faith may not perish from our souls. 


However one may feel about the truth 
or adequacy of Whitehead’s philosophy, 
there can be no mistaking the religious 
earnestness of his writings. As J. S. 
Bixler of Harvard says, ‘‘It is the reli- 
gious aspect of the changing world 
which haunts the readers of White- 
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head’s books.’’! Nevertheless, his ap- 
proach to fundamental philosophic prob- 
lems is so novel, his underlying assump- 
tions appear at once so plausible yet so 
unfamiliar in the light of classic scien- 
tific postulates (i.e. mechanistic deter- 
minism), that it is only reasonable to 
expect that in some quarters his system 
should be hailed as the ‘‘open sesame”’ 
to new religious understanding and in 
other quarters denounced as a snare and 
a delusion to those who turn to it as an 
authentic undergirding of our Christian 
faith. Illustrative of these two points 
of view are the recent statements of 
Bernard E. Meland and Stephen Lee 
Ely. Professor Meland writes that 
Whitehead has called the religious man 
from his ‘‘lethargy of acquiescence to a 
static deity and has urged him to join 
hands with a Creator. He has roused 
him from the pampering of his own ego 
. . . to participation in an enterprise of 
vast proportion. ...’’* Professor Ely, 
on the other hand, says that the primor- 
dial nature of Whitehead’s God is ‘‘little 
more than an automatic device for sug- 
gesting ideal possibilities of value .. .”’ 
and that God’s consequent nature 
‘merely shows that God is very ingeni- 
ous in devising ways of enjoying what 
seems evil to us and this does not by any 
means vindicate his moral character.’’® 
He also quotes Miss Stebbing’s harsh 
criticism, ‘‘Professor Whitehead’s in- 
defensible usage of language becomes 
little short of scandalous when he speaks 
of God... ~,’’ and Corliss Lamont’s 
compaint that Whitehead ‘‘has seen fit 


1 Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, p. 
489. 

2 Christendom, Vol. VIII, No. 4 (1943), p. 
501. 

3 The Religious Availability of Whitehead’s 


to confuse his readers’’ by continuing 
to use the term ‘God’ when his concept 
of Deity bears so little resemblance to 
our traditionally accepted idea. 

In passing one ought to call the atten. 
tion of Miss Stebbing and Professor La. 
mont to the fact that Whitehead is not 
alone in conceiving a highly specialized 
and unorthodox Supreme Being and jp 
ealling it ‘God’: Aristotle, Leibniz, ang 
Spinoza might equally be condemned at 
this point—surely Whitehead follows jp 
a noble succession. Professor Ely’s 
analysis deserves more serious consid. 
eration. He undoubtedly has brought 
to light some contradictions between 
Whitehead’s God and our Christian eon. 
ception. In doing so he has rendered a 
distinct service, especially to those who 
might otherwise be carried away by Pro. 
fessor Meland’s enthusiasm for one as- 
pect of Whitehead’s system and who 
might thus be led, uncritically, to em- 
brace his idea of God. 


The real issue for us, however, is not 
primarily a consideration of what oth- 
ers think about Whitehead’s God but 
rather a search for what may prove re- 
ligiously helpful in Whitehead’s organ- 
istic philosophy. 

I must assume that the reader is fa- 
miliar with this general scheme in which 
the basic units of reality are ‘actual occa- 
sions’—‘drops of experience’ as White- 
head sometimes calls them—each unit 
with its physical and its mental ‘pole.’ 
The actual occasions ‘‘are the final real 
things of which the world is made up.” 
The mental pole consists of the actual 
oceasion’s (A. O.’s) perception of the 
inexhaustible possibilities, the ‘eternal 
objects’ (E. O.s) which comprise the 
primordial nature of God; the physical 


pole consists of the A. O.’s ‘prehension’ 
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of other A. O.s, including God who, 
though vastly greater and more com- 
plex, is also an actual occasion. The 
underlying assumption is, therefore, 
that everything is basically mental, even 
the physical pole since it ‘prehends’ not 
material things but other drops of ex- 
perience. Whitehead’s term, ‘ prehends,’ 
like his specialized use of ‘physical,’ 

‘mental’ (which only occasionally im- 
plies consciousness), ‘subjective aims,’ 
‘decision,’ ‘publicity,’ ete., is most care- 
fully defined: it refers to ‘‘the general 
way in which the occasion of experience 
ean include, as part of its own essence, 
any other entity, whether another occa- 
sion of experience or an entity of an- 
other type,’’ such as, for instance, eter- 
nal objects. Such precisely defined 
terms should delight Sir James Jeans 
who cites * philosophers’ inexact use of 
words as one of the three chief barriers 
to better understanding between phi- 
losophers and physicists. 

I must assume also that the reader has 
some general understanding of White- 
head’s chief characteristic of reality, 
namely, Creativity. He is at great pains 
to make this concept clear and, though 
only a thorough understanding of his 
system will result in an exact knowledge 
of what he does mean, the following de- 
scription should help one to glimpse the 
daring originality of his thought: 

‘Creativity is a metaphysical principle be- 
longing to the nature of things, that there is 
nothing in the Universe other than instances 
of this passage ...’’ and, ‘‘Creativity ex- 
presses the notion that each event is a process 
issuing in novelty.’’ 5 
To be sure, Heraclitus had said that ‘‘all 
things flow’’ but Plato’s static ideal 
‘forms’ and the classical physicists’ 


4 Physics and Philosophy, pp. 83 ff. 
5 Adventures of Ideas, p. 303 (italics mine). 


billiard-ball atoms had pretty well ob- 
secured this glimpse of truth. Most phi- 
losophers and all but the foremost scien-. 
tists still thought—when Whitehead be- 
gan to write—in terms of ‘things’ to 
which velocity, acceleration, and direc- 
tion were imparted by other ‘things’ 
which had, in turn, received them from 
yet other ‘things.’ Such ‘things,’ static 
unless acted upon, composed the basic 
physical units of the material world. 
Since, on this assumption, startling ad- 
vances had been made in practical in- 
dustrial inventions and also in approxi- 
mately correct predictions of astronomi- 
eal occurrences, it took no small degree 
of daring for Whitehead to challenge 
the accepted materialistic—and hence 
mechanistic and deterministic—view of 
nature. 

In his system, Creativity, the emer- 
gence of the genuinely novel (i.e. un- 
predictable) event, supplants the deter- 
minism of classical mechanics formu- 
lated by Newton and developed by Mau- 
pertuis, Laplace, Hamilton, and others. 
Jeans, summarizing Laplace’s point of 
view, writes : 

. if the state of the world at its crea- 
tion were specified in its minutest details to an 
infinitely capable and infinitely industrious 
mathematician, such a being would be able to 
deduce the whole of its subsequent history. 


‘Nothing would be uncertain for him; the fu- 
ture as well as the past would be present to his 


eyes.’ 


It is important to note that the omnis- 
cience of such a being differs from that 
of our orthodox God in a significant 
manner: this master-mathematician is, 
after all, only carrying to infinite per- 
fection a well-understood method of 
ordinary men, while God, presumably, 
arrives at fore-knowledge in a strictly 


6 Physics and Philosophy, pp. 109-110. 
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supernatural manner. How God can 
fore-know without having fore-ordained 
is a knotty problem which has beset 
theologians for centuries and one which, 
quite happily, does not concern us here. 
The reason that it does not concern us 
is that Whitehead makes no claim for 
divine omniscience. Such an attribute, 
according to his view, is neither impor- 
tant nor particularly desirable. The 
vitally important fact is the continual 
emergence of the genuinely novel event: 
freedom of choice, he says, is grounded 
in the nature of things! 


We have now arrived at the place 
where we can see how the afore- 
mentioned doctrines of the A. O.s and 
E. O.s, of Creativity, and of individual 
freedom merge and reveal God as the 
corner-stone or fountain-head of White- 
head’s system. But, lest such a state- 
ment seem to imply that Whitehead sub- 
scribes to our orthodox conception of 
Deity, let me hasten to say quite defi- 
nitely that it does not. God, for White- 
head, is not the Creator in our biblical 
meaning of the term. Neither literally 
nor figuratively did his God create the 
heavens and the earth and all that 
dwell therein ; nevertheless, as Professor 
Charles Hartshorne well says, ‘‘ White- 
head’s God is as much, nay more, the 
supreme being as is the God of the Tho- 
mists.’’? Such assurance from Profes- 
sor Hartshorne is very encouraging even 
though, as Protestants, most of us have 
but the haziest notions of St. Thomas’ 
doctrines. 

If Whitehead’s God is not the Creator 
in our commonly accepted sense, in what 
sense is He Creator and how can He be 


7 Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, p. 
523. 
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the Supreme Being? Omitting the ; in. 

tricacies of Whitehead’s theory of eon. 

erescence, we may state simply that the 
organistic philosophy sets forth that 
nature is a structure of evolving proe- 
esses. The reality is the process,.’’s 
And, defining process as more than mere 
change or passage, he says, ‘‘ Process jg 
the growth and attainment of a final 
end.’’® The creative process, then, jg 
conditioned not only by the past but 
also by the future. Theoretically, ay 
A. O., in its first stage of becoming, 
prehends all the antecedent A. O.s, but 
practically, its prehension is limited to 
those A. O.s in the actual world which 
are relevant to its becoming. If this 
kind of prehension, alone, determined 
the creative process it would not differ 
too much from the deterministic expla- 
nation of materialism. But—and this 
point is crucial for the understanding of 
the role of Whitehead’s God—the A. 
O.’s individual creativeness depends also 
on its prehension (i.e. incorporation into 
its own being) of certain E. O.s, that 
is, its selection as its ultimate goals cer- 
tain of the potentials of value present in 
the primordial nature of God. White- 
head, describing this aspect of God’s na- 
ture, writes, ‘‘viewed as primordial, he 
is the unlimited conceptual realization 
of the absolute wealth of potentiality.”’ 
But besides presenting to the developing 
individual this vast reservoir of ideal 
possibilities, God ‘lures’ the A. O. to ae- 
cept such values as are appropriate to its 
being. ‘‘Deity expresses the lure of the 
ideal which is the potentiality beyond 
the immediate Someone has 
suggested that in describing the nature 


8 Science and The Modern World, p. 102. 
9 Process and Reality, p. 227. 

10 Process and Reality, p. 521. 

11 Modes of Thought, p. 139. 
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and function of ‘lure’ Whitehead has 
created a new category of thought. The 
effectiveness of this ‘lure’ can be amply 
illustrated in the lives of countless saints 
and of an innumerable host of upward 
striving persons throughout the centu- 
ries; and this effectiveness we must 
clearly understand is due, not the opera- 
tion of any physical compulsion nor to 
the overpowering activity of any super- 
natural Being but rather to the drawing 
or persuasive power of ‘the object of de- 
sire.’ God is to be conceived, then, as 
wooing the temporal entities (the A. 
(0.s), as inspiring in them, as an expres- 
sion of their several unique individuali- 
ties, a desire to incorporate some of the 
divine possibilities which He envisages. 
It is this doctrine which has led John 
Dewey to say that he regards Whitehead 
as an outstanding exponent of the demo- 
eratie ideal. 

¢ In Whitehead’s sense, God is still a 
Creator in that the A. O.s draw upon 
His being for their sources of original 
creativeness and in that they are per- 
suaded to do so by the lure of the E. 
0.s, ie. divine potentialities: ‘‘In this 
function, as in every other, God is the 
organ of novelty, aiming at intensifica- 
tion’? of the aesthetic appreciation in 
the individual. 

It is obvious that no other kind of 
Creator is possible within Whitehead’s 
metaphysical system which counts the 
spontaneous creative act of each A. O. as 
a basic fact in the universe. And what 
is more important for us, such a descrip- 
tion both of God and of man (who, 
though complex, still functions in prin- 
ciple like the simplest A. O.) offers an 
explanation of two otherwise very baf- 
fling problems: the origin and nature 
of freedom and the origin and nature 


of evil. 
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The origin of freedom, according to 
Whitehead, is from the _ beginning 
(though he does not admit any temporal 
beginning) and freedom permeates all 
reality, though to be sure its range en- 
larges in proportion to the increasing 
complexity of the individual A. O. The 
origin of evil as well as its nature is 
now seen to stem from the A. O.’s 
choices. If it chooses as its subjective 
aim those goals which form obstacles to 
the attainment of the goals of other 
A. O.s, then evil results. It is now no 
longer necessary to postulate the exist- 
ence of an Evil One who tempts us. 
But of course one may say that modern 
criticism has already ruled out a per- 
sonal Devil. True, but only to find itself 
confronted by a far more serious prob- 
lem, namely, that of explaining the 
source of evil. For, if God is Creator 
in our orthodox sense, surely He must in 
some degree be responsible for the evil 
in the world. Whitehead, by postulating 
just the kind of Deity he has and by 
making personal freedom of choice ger- 
mane to the nature of being, has not 
only cleared God of responsibility for 
evil but has explained its nature. Evil 
results when individual choices are re- 
stricted to the attainment of what ap- 
pears a personal good—ignoring the 
larger perspective that the good of all 
works ultimately for the good of each: 
the fates of men being inextricably 
interwoven ! 


So far we have considered only one 
aspect of God’s nature, his primordial, 
which Whitehead characterizes as ‘‘ free, 
complete, eternal . . . and unconscious.’’ 
But his consequent nature is fully aec- 
tual, conscious, changing. In this aspect 
God is wholly actual because he pre- 
hends not eternal potentialities but 
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finite, temporal actual occasions. ‘‘The the divine nature). Some particularly P 
truth itself is nothing else than how the destructive events which cannot fit into e? 
composite natures of the organic actu- the harmonized Whole, God is thought 1 
alities of the world obtain adequate rep- of as dismissing ‘‘into their triviality » 
a resentation in the divine nature.’’** of merely individual facts’’—which ao. v 
God, as consequent, is necessarily chang- tion comes very close to obliterating eyj] d 
- ing because he is continually incorporat- as an abiding factor. Doubtless theo. a 
; ing into His being the never-ending logians of the future will come forward § 
ys succession of developing finite entities. with a more satisfactory solution, but k 
ay Nothing can surpass Him but he is con- one must admit that Whitehead’s expla. 0 
. tinually surpassing Himself! This doc- nation marks a notable advance beyond ti 
3 trine has much to recommend it both in those theories which either ignore the F 
. a4 regard to its logic and its common sense. presence of evil altogether or, admitting I 
Space here forbids more than a most its actuality, claim that it forms an un. t 
in cursory sketch of the consequent na- alterable part of reality. 
- ture, which is a pity since it, more than There is, finally, a catholicity about 
the primordial, has been attacked on the Whitehead’s doctrine of God’s conse. 
ground that its attributes are not suf- quent nature which I find not only com. 
ficiently divine to merit our adoration. forting but enormously reassuring. Not 
Suffice it to say that Whitehead’s con- man alone but every individual, minute, 
ception offers helpful suggestions to- swift-perishing entity which has ever 
ward solutions of two perennial prob- existed is accorded a place in the divine 
lems: the final outcome of evil and the nature: ‘‘. . . the temporal occasions are y 
immortality of man. completed by their everlasting union a 
As to the first, let it be clearly under- with their transformed selves.’’** Un- ( 
stood that we are speaking here of the fortunately, Whitehead has seen no way, t 
final outcome of evil, that is, its place in consistent with his system, whereby these i 
God’s consequent nature. We are not redeemed entities can be conscious of I 
concerned in this paper with the poig- their salvation; they are ‘‘a living, ever- a 
nant and I believe unsolved problem of present fact’’ but it is God, not they, i 1 
human suffering as it affects man. Cer- who is conscious of their ‘everlasting- t 
tain events, considered from a narrowly ness.’ (I have suggested elsewhere and I 
circumscribed point of view (i.e. hu- at some length how this objection to t 
man) must be judged as evil since their Whitehead’s doctrine might be over- I 
individual characters are seen to be mu- come.) Furthermore, not only does . 
tually obstructive. But most of these Whitehead’s conception of God provide f 
events when caught up and arranged by for the preservation of all things, his t 
God in relation to the Whole may be’ whole metaphysical construct rests upon ‘ 
seen no longer as mutually obstructive God as primordial and moves forward 
but rather as mutually adapted. ‘‘The to God as consequent. Man’s hope of ( 
wisdom of [God’s] subjective aim pre- immortality, therefore, need no longer i 
hends every actuality for what it can be be sustained by his faith in some super- ( 
in such a perfected system... ’’** (ie. natural exception to the laws of nature 
Process ond p. 12. which will intervene in his behalf and 
48 Process and Reality, p. 525. 7 14 Ibid., p. 527. 
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preserve his soul after death. Rather he 
sees that such preservation is grounded 
in the nature of the universe! 

The beliefs which we hold dear—and 
without which life is meaningless and 
death implies oblivion—were easily ten- 
able in the days when the Gospel was 
spreading throughout Palestine and the 
Roman world. They fitted also into the 
mediaeval view of the universe as crys- 
tallized in Dante’s Divivne Comedy. 
But the discoveries of Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Newton, and the 19th Century scien- 
tists have rendered it progressively more 
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Interest in the origins and early de- 
velopment of the Christian ministry is 
as old as the first century of the 
Church’s history. One ean trace it back 
to St. Paul himself, to the warm debate 
into which he entered with some parties 
in the Corinthian church over the source 
and authority of his own apostolic office. 
Towards the close of the first century, 
this same Corinthian church was the 
recipient of another epistolary missive— 
this time from her sister church at 
Rome—which presented the earliest case 
on record for the theory of apostolic 
succession. During the second century 
the problem of the ministry’s origin and 
authority became complicated by fresh 
factors arising out of the struggles with 
Gnosticism and with Montanism. In the 
former case the question revolved about 
the legitimacy of respective claims to 
the authoritative transmission of doc- 
trine; in the latter, about the adequacy 
of immediate channels of inspiration for 
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difficult for the man of faith to do more 
than cling to his beliefs in the face of 
mounting scientific evidence to the con- 
trary. Whitehead’s system and his con- 
ception of God may not represent the 
final version of Truth as it may be re- 
vealed in the future, but like St. Thomas 
—and to a lesser degree Kant and Ber- 
keley—he has, with his vast learning 
and his intuitive grasp of the nature of 
reality, given us a new grip on things 
eternal. The inquiring souls and the 
‘faithful’ alike have, because of him, 
seen a great light. 


the guidance of the Chureh’s life. A 
third factor came to the fore in the third 
century when persecution broke with 
full force upon the Christian communi- 
ties. Within the Catholic institution it- 
self the traditional means of discipline 
and reconciliation for apostates and 
schismatics provoked sharp controver- 
sies regarding the respective authority 
of the episcopate on the one side, and 
the confessors and martyrs on the other. 
It was in this context that the bishop 
of Rome discovered that he spoke with 
the voice of Peter. 

The Constantinian peace of the fourth 
century was not any more tranquil in 
this area of debate than it was in doc- 
trinal solutions of the Godhead. Apart 
from the rivalries of metropolitans with 
one another and with their suffragans, 
there was a warm contest between the 
presbyterate and the diaconate for the 
second star in glory. The scholarly re- 
searches of a St. Jerome produced a 
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presbyterian theory of the ministry in 
apostolic times, which was to serve Cal- 
vin, Wesley and Bishop Lightfoot with 
good precedent in centuries long to come. 
The early Middle Ages in the West pro- 
duced novel shifts in emphasis and prac- 
tice, among which we may notice the 
developinent of diocesan episcopacy as 
we know it today, involving the separa- 
tion from the sacrament of initiation of 
the rite of confirmation as the sole pre- 
rogative of the bishop; the extension of 
authority and importance to archpres- 
byters or deans, to presbyter-abbots, 
and not least to archdeacons. 

Generally speaking, the medieval 
Church distinguished more clearly than 
we do today the strictly liturgical ranks 
of hierarchical ministry and its govern- 
mental or jurisdictional functions. <A 
deacon, for example, might be a eardi- 
nal, and a layman an abbot. Medieval 
theology strengthened what is popularly 
called the sacerdotal character of the 
clergy, more properly described as the 
divine right theory of clerical authority. 
The sharp distinction in status between 
clergy and laity was more jealously 
guarded by the medieval institution 
than by the primitive Church. One 
must also assign to the age of feudalism 
the prominent place given to secular 
rulers in the choice of important ecclesi- 
astical personages and the control of 
church affairs; though this process cer- 
tainly began as early as Constantine, 
and its justification in theory, at least, 
was always hotly contested by the 
Chureh. But it is worth mentioning, if 
only to remind ourselves that the mother 
church of the Anglican communion still 
recognizes a civil ruler as its temporal 
head and the actual appointer, through 
his prime minister, of the lords spiritual 
of his realm. Our Prayer Book in its 
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general intercessions lists in order of 
precedence: the whole Church, the civil 
ruler, the bishops and other Ministers 
and the people! 

The Protestant Reformation aimed to 
restore the primitive purity of the 
Church in ministry as well as in doe. 
trine, upon a firm and exclusively Scrip. 
tural basis. The result of agreement 
reached is well-exemplified in our 200 or 
more American denominations which 
range everywhere from the each-man. 
his-own-priest sect to the presbyterian 
monarchy of Methodist bishops and the 
autocracy of infallible papalism. But 
perhaps we may all be willing to assign 
one positive gain, if no others, to the 
Reformation theologians. They restored 
to Christianity the apostolic doctrine of 
the inherent priesthood in all believers, 
a doctrine which is essential for any 
understanding of the origin and devel- 
opment of the ministry in the primitive 
Church. 

I should like to state at the outset my 
own approach to the question in hand 
in order to arm or disarm criticism of 
my method of inquiry. We have all in- 
herited as a part of our common Chris- 
tian tradition an attitude towards the 
apostolic Church which separates it 
from other periods of Church history as 
a sort of oracle to consult on all matters 
of belief and practice. This is more 
true, doubtless, of non-Roman than of 
Roman Christianity, but it is not absent 
from the Latin Church, if for no other 
reason than that its view of the New 
Testament is fundamentalist. There is, 
of course, much to be said for resorting 
to the source of a spring for its purest 
and most refreshing waters. Unless, 
however, a spring issued into streams 
and rivulets of water, running over long 
stretches of hill and dale, conjoining 
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and separating from similar streams of 
other sources, life on this earth would 
be not only hopelessly inconvenient, but 
well-nigh impossible. If it could be 
made as ‘‘evident unto all men, dili- 
gently reading Holy Scripture and an- 
eient Authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been these Orders of 
Ministers in Christ’s Church,—Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons,’’ as the Ordinal 
of the Prayer Book seems to assume, it 
still would be no reason per se why a 
Chureh which claims to be guided by the 
living Spirit of God may not change 
these orders of ministers, if it deems 
best for the salvation of souls, by dis- 
pensing with one or more of them, or 
by adding some others also evident from 
“Holy Scripture and ancient Authors,”’ 
such as prophets, teachers, evangelists, 
exorcists, ete., or by creating fresh min- 
istries with new names suited to new 
conditions of religious and social life. 

As a matter of fact, this is what Chris- 
tianity has always been doing, however 
it adjusts facts to its conservative the- 
ories. All of us realize that the century 
ahead will see emerge new forms of 
social order which shall test every nerve 
of creative energy in Christianity. Is 
the ‘‘old time religion’’—which for most 
of us is not older than our mother’s 
knees—going to bring the gospel of lib- 
erty to coming generations of the sons 
of God? Do we for a moment imagine 
that the belief: ‘‘and now abideth bish- 
ops, priests and deacons, these three,”’ 
is @ priori, sine qua non, a necessity to 
the salvation of mankind. The answer 
to this question seems to me obvious; 
none the less, let us examine the way in 
which the first century Christians re- 
sponded to the promptings of divine 
calling and spiritual endowments, and 
organized their leadership for launch- 
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ing a new hope and a new life in the 
ancient Mediterranean world. 


I. The apostolic origin of episcopal 
Church order is like the belief in the 
Virgin Birth, one of those things which 
—taking the evidence as it stands—we | 
ean neither prove nor disprove. At_ 
least, this is the situation for any 
who is willing to abide by the best 
methods known to us for ascertaining 
historical truth. There is no advantage 
in arguing with the other kind of men- 
tality—people whose minds are made up 
before they read the evidence. In genu- 
ine humility, however, we must all con- 
fess that our habits, preferences and 
prejudices, whether conscious or un- 
conscious, do affect our sincerest efforts — 
to be critical and objective to data. 
Even the data, the facts, may be in the 
last analysis only opinions, depending» 
upon both the mind of the reporter of 
them and the mind of the hearer. His- 
torical truth is not like experimental 
science, if for no other reason than that 
we do not have all the necessary mate-— 
rials, nor the exact measurements of— 
those we do have. In the case of our. 
problem, we have only fragments, and — 
few of these can be dated and placed 
with any hope of security or of general 
agreement. No modern scholar’s solu- 
tion is infallible; and yet this is no ex- 
cuse for scrapping their findings and 
being content with our own wishful 
thinking. One cannot but be disturbed - 
by the confusion of so many contributors ; 
to the church press and elsewhere, who 
take the historical reconstruction of 
Bishop Gore or of Canon Streeter as_ 
final solutions, or who are unable to— 
imagine how their conscientious belief 
in certain forms of ministry as — 
sive of God’s will for His Church on 
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not be convincing to others who, with 
equal conscientiousness, believe it was 
not always thus. 

It is possible to reduce the modern re- 
constructions of the rise of the threefold 
ministry to a few representative books. 
And of these, I confine myself to a brief 
notice of those which have exercised 
chief influence upon the thinking of the 
Anglican communion. Other treat- 
ments of the theme known to me all 
give only minor variations upon them. 
We begin with the classic dissertation 
of Bishop Lightfoot, entitled ‘‘The 
Christian Ministry,’’ first published in 
1868 and appended to his commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
an essay which continues to inspire wide 
circles of scholarship within and with- 
out the Anglican churches. Character- 
istic of Lightfoot’s position was his 
identification of bishops and presbyters 
in the earliest days of the Church—the 
titles being interchangeable. In other 
words, the bishops were a collegiate 
presbyterate. The distinction between 
the two orders arose towards the end of 
the first century in the churches of Asia 
Minor and Syria. ‘‘The episcopate,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘was formed not out of the apos- 
tolic order by localisation but out of 
the presbyteral by elevation.’’ Hence 
the prototype of the bishops is not to 
be found in the apostles, although the 
rise of episcopacy received apostolic 
sanction through the example of St. 
James at Jerusalem and the express 
ordinance of St. John in Ephesus. The 
causes of the new development, said 
Lightfoot, were the tendencies threaten- 
ing the Church with division. Ignatius 


of Antioch was the first clear witness to 
the threefold ministry and the monar- 
chical episcopate. 

The development of historical criti- 


cism since Lightfoot’s work has altered 
many details of his treatment, but has 
not shaken for many scholars his central 
thesis. Obviously, Lightfoot was not 
skeptical of the apostolic authorship tra. 
ditionally ascribed to most of the New 
Testament writings; yet newer positions 
in higher criticism have added confi. 
mation to his position. If the Pastorals 
and Acts are sub-apostolic and not doen. 
ments of apostolic authorship, the case 
seems even stronger for the original 
identity of bishops and presbyters, | 
am reminded here of the quip of a re. 
cent Swedish investigator, Olof Linton, 
who summarized modern criticism of the 
Pastorals as: ‘‘If the Pastorals are by 
Paul, they do not witness to episcopacy; 
if they do, then they are not by Paul!’’! 

The most recent, important develop- 
ment of Lightfoot’s theory is that of the 
late Canon B. H. Streeter, in his Hewitt 
lectures, published in 1929 under the 
title The Primitive Church. Streeter’s 
methodology has much to commend it, 
in that he takes great pains to date and 
place his sources as securely as possible, 
and then treats the evidence for each 
province of the Church—Asia, Syria, 
Rome, Alexandria. That is, he does not 
fall into the uncritical trap of many 
early Church historians of generalizing 
from the data afforded by one locality 
to the universal Church. His well- 
known conclusions are that ‘‘there was 
no single system of Church Order laid 
down by the Apostles. . . . The system 
of government varied from church to 
church, and in the same church at dif- 
ferent times.’’* Uniformity was the 
later, albeit necessary development. 
Underlying this thesis of diversity and 


1 Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren 
Forschung (Uppsala, 1932). 


2 P. 267. 
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yariableness in apostolic church order, 

however, there is continued the major 

emphases of Lightfoot—the peculiar, 
monarchical character of government in 

Jerusalem under St. James, the primi- 

tive interchangeableness of the terms 

‘“pishops’? and ‘‘presbyters’’ in the 

Gentile mission churches, the rise of 
mon-episcopacy ca. 100 A.D., first in 
Asia Minor, then in Syria, and more 
slowly at Rome and Alexandria. If I 
have any criticism of Streeter’s work 
it is that he tends to draw conclusions 
from a tissue of hypotheses about date, 
author and locale of his sources; and 
though he himself was aware of the 
tentative character of much of this work, 
his disciples seem unable to follow him 
with like caution. 

The exact counterpart of the position 
of Lightfoot was that of Bishop Charles 
Gore whose book The Church and the 
Ministry, first published in 1888, has 
gone through many editions and prob- 
ably represents the favorite required 
reading on this subject for Anglican 
ordinands, No one would question 
Bishop Gore’s scholarship or honesty, 
yet his book is a noteworthy example 
of the way in which one’s theological 
beliefs color one’s reading of historical 
evidence. To me it has always been a 
mystery how Bishop Gore could be so 
much of a modernist in dealing with the 
Qld Testament, yet remain so unalter- 
ably conservative in criticism of the 
New. I believe it would be no exag- 
geration to say that his thesis rests pri- 
marily upon the acceptance of the Pas- 
torals and the Johannine letters as apos- 
tolic, plus a large confidence in the the- 
ory of the ministry set forth in I Clem- 
ent. Grant him this and his position 
has merit, as it is summarized in the 
preface of his fourth edition (1899) : 
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‘*the best supported view is that mon- 
episcopacy had its origin from a more 
or less gradual localizing of an authority 
which in the subapostolic age belonged 
in many parts of the Church to men of 
what one may call subapostoliec distine-— 
tion, called prophets, or evangelists, or 
leaders, and not yet settled as ‘bishops’ 
of particular churches.’’* But the chief 
merit of Bishop Gore’s work is that it 
corrects the impression given by Light-_ 
foot that the primitive Christians viewed 
institutional organizations as a means | 
of human devising, with sovereignty re- 
siding in the congregation and exer- 
cised, so to speak, democratically. But — 
the early Church was never so secular in 
outlook as 19th century Protestantism — 
interpreted it. Religious authority was 
not a matter of choice to the primitive 
Christians; its appointment was super- 
natural, its principle of order lay out- 
side the realm of the expedient or fl 
legal and in the sphere of God’s will and 
inspiration. 
In the same year that Bishop Gore’s 
book first appeared, 1888, an original 
and striking example of the humanistic 
rather than theological approach was 
issued in the publication of Edwin — 
Hatch’s Bampton Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1880, entitled The Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches. 
Hatch turned attention to the influences — 
upon the churches of forms of organiza- 
tion known to them in the Greek asso- | 
ciations and assemblies of their Gentile 
environment. He would view both bish- 
ops and presbyters as local officials, dis- 
tinct in function from the very begin- 
ning, the former being the chief eco- 
nomic officers, i.e. in charge of adminis- 
tering church property and charity in 
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connection with the Eucharist; the lat- 
ter, disciplinary officers, modelled not on 
the synagogue but on the governing 
councils of Greek city-states. Support 
for his argument was sought in a com- 
mendable investigation of technical of- 
“ficial terms to be gleaned from inscrip- 
tions. His work was received with much 
enthusiasm by Harnack in Germany, 
who translated and commented upon it. 
-Hatch’s thesis, however, was definitely 
- answered by Hans Lietzmann in an arti- 
ele published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
-wissenschaftliche Theologie for 1913.4 
Lietzmann examined all the evidence 
_ from inscriptions of the use of the terms 
bishop, presbyter and deacon, with the 
conclusion that one cannot derive from 


Hatch’s work con- 
_ tinues to have influence both directly 
and through Harnack, for it does have 
the merit of calling attention to a prob- 
lem unsolved by Lightfoot—and for that 
matter, by Bishop Gore also—namely, 
why both bishops and presbyters are 
found in apostolic times if they were one 
and the same in function and synony- 
mous in name. 
_Harnack’s work appeared in English 
in 1910 under the title The Constitution 
and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries. Its immediate occasion was 
a controversy with Rudolph Sohm as to 
the nature of government in the Church. 
More particularly, it reflected the pivotal 
position which Harnack gave to the 
Didache, which had made its debut in 
print in 1883. Considered as a late first 
century or early second century docu- 
ment from Syria, the Didache repre- 
sented for Harnack the point of transi- 
tion from the orders of apostolic times 


4‘*Zur altechristlichen 
schichte,’’ LV, 97-153. 
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to the ultimate threefold ministry of 
the Ignatian epistles. Basically, Har. 
nack posited two types of ministry jp 
the apostolic age: an ecumenical, charis. 
matic ministry of apostles, prophets and 
teachers, and a local, essentially legal 
ministry (i.e. congregationally ap. 
pointed) of presbyter-bishops and dea. 
cons. The former had greater author. 
ity, but gradually weakened with the 
dying out of the early Spirit-inspireg 
enthusiasm. Hence the local ministry 
supplanted it and took over its func. 
tions. In his conception of the develop. 
ing distinction between bishops and 
presbyters Harnack’s view was similar 
to Lightfoot’s. 

Within the last decade the Didache 
has been the subject of much question. 
ing and debate among English scholars 
as to its date, its location and its reli- 
ability. At the present time opinions 
about this little manual are so confused 
that it would be dangerous to use it with 
the same authority as did Harnack. 
Here I can only refer to the articles of 
Burkitt, Connolly, Creed, Robinson and 
Streeter in The Journal of Theological 
Studies and the recent summary of criti- 
cism in F. E. Vokes, The Riddle of the 
Didache, published in 1938. 

Harnack’s debate with Sohm brought 
to the fore the more primary questions, 
raised also by Bishop Gore. It is the 
problem of the relation of the outer or- 
ganization of the Church to its inner 
nature; i.e. whether it was a confedera- 
tion of autonomous, sovereign units, 
with an administrative not an hierarchi- 
eal government, sociologically condi- 
tioned by its relation to Jewish syna- 
gogues and Gentile religious associa- 
tions, or whether the Church was a di- 
vine community, existing prior to and 
embodied wholly in any single part or 
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member of it, spiritually governed by 
Pa several charismata of the Holy Ghost 
and the Word of God, so that any min- 
istry Was an ecumenical ministry. Since 
Sohm, the latter view has won predomi- 
nance among both Catholic and Prot- 
estant scholars. With it have been asso- 
ciated new problems which still await 
final solutions; such as, (1) the relation 
of the Church to the Kingdom of God, 
both in the teaching of Jesus and in the 
consciousness of the primitive Church; 
and (2) the functional authority of its 
several ministerial orders, i.e. by ap- 
pointment of apostles, the voice of 
prophets, a personal call, the choice of 
the congregation by lot, by vote or by 
general consent. At this point the ques- 
tion of ordination becomes pertinent— 
who ordained whom, and by what au- 
thority, and in what way? 

One other book must be mentioned. 
It has not received in this country the 
attention it deserves, though it was pub- 
lished as early as 1904. It is by our own 
scholar and priest of the American 
Church, Dr. Walter Lowrie, well-known 
for his recent works on Kierkegaard. 
The title of his book is The Church and 
its Organization in Primitive and Catho- 
lic Times, but as the sub-title shows, Dr. 
Lowrie’s main purpose was to present 
and interpret Sohm for English read- 
ers. His stress is on the liturgical ori- 
gins of the orders of ministry as op- 
posed to Hatch’s rather preponderant 
stress on the economic factors, but like 
Hatch he would distinguish the bishops 
from the presbyters from the beginning. 
I quote a brief summary by Dr. Lowrie 
of Sohm’s position, one which he adopts, 
and one with which I myself am most in 
sympathy and agreement. Following 
this quotation I shall try to present my 
own construction of the evidence which 
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has led me to join company with Dr. 
Lowrie: 

Sohm’s solution is that there are but two 
sorts of officers in the Church (apart from the 
charismatic ministry of apostles, prophets and 
teachers), and these were the bishops and dea- 
cons. The presbyters during the first century 
were not officers, but merely a class in the 
community, the class of elder disciples, the 
‘*honorables’’ of the community, from whose 
number the bishop was chosen, and among 
whom he was ranked when it was rather dig- 
nity than office that was in question—just as 
were the Apostles themselves. The presbyter 
as such was not elected nor appointed, but 
enjoyed his informal position of leadership by 
common and informal consent: when an eer 
is ‘‘appointed’’ there is nothing else he can 
be appointed to but the episcopate—the ap- 
pointed elder’’ is ipso facto a bishop.5 


II. According to the oldest traditions 
our Lord selected twelve men to whom 
he gave special instructions, and who 
were distinguished from the larger com- 
pany of his disciples. Two traditions of | 
the purpose of this inner circle are re- 
corded. They were to be assistants of 
Jesus in the work of evangelization, en- 
dowed with special supernatural powers 
over unclean spirits. The Synoptic 
writers give peculiar variations to this 
commission; notably, Matthew confines 
their sphere of work to the lost sheep 
of Israel, and Luke adds a similar send- 
ing forth of seventy others. All of this 
gospel material betrays reflections of the 
later practices of Christian mission 
workers, so much so that it is a better 
source for the attitudes and conditions © 
of evangelistic activity in the primitive 
Church than for the actual first commis- 
sion from our Lord himself. Another 
tradition, contained only in Matthew 
and Luke, though in different contexts, 
assigns the twelve thrones of judgment 


5 P. 347. 
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in the grand assize inaugurating the 
new Kingdom. That our Lord envisaged 
the twelve as founders of a temporal 
Church and sources of a continuing min- 
istry does not, so far as I can see, have 
any evidence of support. On the con- 
trary, I cannot escape the conviction 
that our Lord expected the crisis of the 
ultimate end to take place in culmina- 
tion of his earthly ministry and in con- 
summation of his trial and passion. 
Thus at the Last Supper, he anticipated 
a resumption of his table companionship 
with his faithful ones in the new King- 
dom, after his ordeal was passed. 

It was to the twelve first of all, but 
not exclusively, that the resurrection 
was attested. This experience carried 
with it not only a new perspective as to 
our Lord’s true Person and mission, and 
his fulfilment of all that the prophets 
foretold, but also some fresh conception 
of their task as heralds of the good 
news. Matthew and Luke have sug- 
gested here a universal witness to all 
nations. However difficult it is to recon- 
cile this with the hesitation of the primi- 
tive Church leaders over the mission to 
Gentiles, it finds support in St. Paul’s 
experience of the resurrection, one 
which he stoutly maintained was no less 
valid than that of the twelve. The 
fourth Evangelist, always troublesome 
to the historical investigator because of 
his many legendary and fanciful ele- 
ments, unites the gift of the Spirit with 
the resurrection appearance, and asso- 
ciates this gift with the power to grant 
or withhold forgiveness of sins. But 
whether this power is confined to the 
twelve alone or is granted to a less- 
defined company of disciples is not 
clear. A similar obscurity surrounds 
the famous pericope of Peter’s confes- 
sion in Matthew 16:17-19. If the pas- 
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sage is really authentic, it hardly Means 
what the Roman Church today inter. 
prets it to mean, for the whole history 
of early Christianity testifies against i, 
Though addressed to Peter, our Lord’s 
words are given in the context of g 
wider company of ‘‘disciples.’’ The 
revelation of Jesus’ Messiahship—the 
real key to the kingdom—which has 
been given to Peter—and Peter speaks 
in the name of and with the approval 
of his disciple associates—is the founda. 
tion of the Church. The ‘‘binding and 
loosing,’’ a Rabbinic phrase, probably 
means that authority is given to admit 
or exclude from the Church according 
to this ‘‘key’’ of revealed, saving knowl. 
edge. Obviously, this is one of thoge 
passages where our prejudices make it 
impossible to expound with assured ob- 
jectivity. It is unique in content and in 
the sort of language which it places on 
our Lord’s lips. One should be ean- 
tious before pressing its importance. 
Yet in a real sense, it portrays a veri- 
similar picture of the earliest institu- 
tional character of the Church. 

The picture of the primitive Church 
in Jerusalem, given us by the author of 
Acts, is that of a Spirit-inspired com- 
pany under the leadership of the twelve 
with Peter as customary spokesman. To 
these men is entrusted the preaching of 
the resurrection; but they do not have 
any monopoly upon the gift of the Spirit 
and through it the witness to the word 
of God. The twelve seem also to have 
had control of teaching at the house 
gatherings for the breaking of bread, 
and of all financial matters and dispens- 
ing of charity from the common funds. 
The whole congregation acts, however, 
in nominating the two men for the va- 
eancy left by Judas; the choice is left 
to lot. It is uncertain from the Greek 
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text whether the twelve or the whole 
congregation selected the Seven who 
were to relieve the twelve of their charit- 
able ministrations to the Hellenists’ 
widows. In any case the congregation 
approved the apostolic proposal, and the 

Seven were ordained by the twelve by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. 

Catholic tradition from the second 
century on has commonly interpreted 
this pericope of Acts 6:1 ff. as the insti- 
tution of the diaconate. Modern critics, 
however, have been quick to point out 
that the Seven are nowhere named as 
‘“‘deacons’’; the term is deduced from 
the verb-form ‘‘to serve’’ tables. More- 
over the Seven do not appear in the 
following stories as performing this 
humble serving function, but as preach- 
ers of the Word in Diaspora synagogues 
in Jerusalem, in Samaria and in other 
more Gentile environments. One of 
them, Philip, comes down in tradition 
not with the title ‘‘deacon’’ but ‘‘evan- 
gelist.’” What then does the pericope 
mean in the light of its context? 

Here is the earliest germ of the disease 
of disunity in primitive Christianity 
over the Gentile mission. The Hellenists 
were Jews who had adopted Greek ways 
of life, not simply Jews who spoke 
Greek. The name comes from a causa- 
tive verb form in -.<w, which would mean 
“to Hellenize.’’ That this is the case 
would seem verified from the universal- 
istic tendencies of Stephen’s theology, 
which cut through the rigorous particu- 
larism of the Jewish religious authori- 
ties; also from the readiness of these 
Seven to consort with Samaritans, and 
later at Antioch with Gentiles; and 
notably from the fact that the persecu- 
tion of these men by strict Pharisees like 
Saul of Tarsus, in the Diaspora syna- 
gogues where they were most active, did 


not touch the twelve, doubtless because 
the twelve were Jewish in their manner 
of living. 

If this interpretation of the Hellenists 
is correct, then we are not surprised to 
find the difficulties arising in the Chris- 
tian community about eating together 
at the same table—witness the problem 
later at Antioch, when Peter and Paul 
had a notorious tilt. To keep the peace 
and satisfy tender consciences it was 
necessary to have the Hellenists served 
at table by ministers of their own; 
though the twelve could keep a general 
superintendency in ‘‘prayer and minis- 
try of the Word.’’ When present the 
twelve would naturally exercise a place 
of liturgical and doctrinal presidency; 
for the common table was the focus of 
the distinctively Christian community, 
where the members continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and fel- 
lowship, i.e. the fellowship of the break- 
ing of bread and prayers. The Seven 
would therefore serve the administrative 
needs of the more liberal wing of the 
Church and its missionary outreach be- 
yond the confines of exclusive Judaism. 

Another interesting point is that in 
this passage not only the verb ‘‘to— 
serve’’ is used, but also the verb ‘‘to 
oversee,’’ from which the word ‘‘bishop’’ | 
or ‘‘overseer’’ is derived. One might — 
argue, it seems to me, that the appoint- 
ment of the Seven was the institution of | 
the episcopate—and that, too, by apos- 
tolical ordination !—in other words, the 
first differentiation of ministerial order 
from that of the twelve, the overseership | 
and ministry to the Hellenizing Chris- 
tians. The Seven, perhaps, were ‘‘bish-— 
ops and deacons’’ all in one. The Greek 
word draxovia “ministry”’ had a 
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age. It is the covering word for all 
Christian service, whether of leaders or 
followers. It is the word our Lord used 
to describe the work of the twelve them- 
selves. ‘‘Whoever wishes to be great 
among you, let him be your servant 
(deacon) ’’ (Mark 10: 43 = Matt. 20: 26, 
Luke 22: 26; ef. Mark 9:35). The book 
of Acts uses the term in 1: 16 to describe 
the ‘‘lot’’ which Judas had shared, and 
in 6:3 when Peter speaks of the ‘‘min- 
istry’’ of the word as the prime function 
of the twelve. One might say, there- 
fore, that the diaconate, broadly con- 
ceived as “‘service,’’ is the root concep- 
tion of all Christian ministry. 

Acts is most obscure about the en- 
trance of James, the Lord’s brother, into 
the headship of the Jewish-Christian 
churches of Judaea. It is equally ob- 
secure about the disappearance of the 
twelve. The book already marks a stage 
- when the twelve have become synony- 
mous with the apostles. I am inclined 
to think that the term apostle belongs 
to all the men who saw the risen Christ 
and received from that experience a com- 
mission to evangelize. Jewish use of the 
term ‘‘apostle’’ was as a title of com- 
missioners sent out on official missions 
from Jerusalem. It is likely that the 
Christian Church in Jerusalem added to 
the number of apostles in this way. St. 
Paul certainly recognized a wider com- 
pany of apostles than the twelve. The 
peculiar position among the apostles 
which the twelve enjoyed was due, I 
think, to their connection with the com- 
ing Parousia and Judgment. This ex- 
plains why they deemed it important to 
fill up their number after the defection 
of Judas; but later, when the prime con- 
cern of the Church was evangelistic ef- 
fort and not preparedness for the See- 
ond Coming, the twelve were merged, 


so to speak, in the broader office. As 
‘The Twelve’’ they were no longer jim. 
portant to the immediate needs of the 
Church, By the same time, the Lord's 
brother was in a position of chief ap. 
thority. He must have achieved this 
distinction early. According to St. Pay 
he was a witness of the resurrection in 
as important a relation to the experience 
of ‘‘all the apostles’’ as Peter’s had been 
to that of the eleven. Yet it is an ana. 
chronism to describe James as a proto. 
type of the monarchical episcopate. His 
position of hegemony was due to his per- 
sonal kinship with Jesus; as elder 
brother he was the Messiah’s vicegerent 
upon earth until his return. So the 
headship of the Judaean Church eon. 
tinued to be held in the family of Jesus 
as long as we can trace it historically, 
We have here a Davidic, dynastic 
conception. 

James’ autocracy was modified, how. 
ever, by a council of apostles and elders, 
which may likely have included any of 
the twelve present or remaining in Jerv- 
salem. This group suggests at once a 
Christian counterpart to the Jewish San- 
hedrin of chief priests and doctors un- 
der the presidency of the high-priest. 
Like the Sanhedrin it claimed final au- 
thority on all matters of discipline and 
institutional procedure; and it was par- 
ticularly careful to watch over the suc- 
cessive steps of the Gentile mission. 
Even St. Paul endeavored to keep in 
its good graces, though he would have 
repudiated any theoretical authority by 
them over his work. If the papal curia 
needs apostolic support, it will find it 
in James and the elders, not in St. Peter, 
who himself was called to the mat by 
this Council for consorting with the un- 
circumcised Cornelius! 

Some scholars suggest that the early 
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Christian community at Jerusalem was 
organized as a synagogue. This is quite 
possible ; and for the churches outside 
Jerusalem it is more than likely that 
the nucleus of membership were persons 
familiar with and agreeable to the syna- 
gogue organization. The honor ace- 
corded to elders—or presbyters, to use 
the Greek word—was characteristic of 
Jewish institutions, whether Sanhedrin 
or synagogue; but deference to one’s 
seniors was not confined to Judaism in 
antiquity. It is only the modern age 
which seeks wisdom in youth! The old 
men of a community formed a council 
which had oversight of the welfare of 
the group, gave legal decisions and ad- 
ministered discipline. In the case of 
the Sanhedrin the elders were selected 
by co-optation and received into the 
council by the laying on of hands. We 
do not know whether it was the same 
with the council of elders of the syna- 
gogues; but it is not likely that they 
were chosen by popular election. The 
laying on of hands was customary in the 
ease of admission of a rabbi to his teach- 
ing office; but it symbolized the trans- 
mission of authority not inspiration by 
the Spirit. Some of the elders of the 
synagogues may have been rabbis; oth- 
ers may have been requested for words 
of wisdom and teaching who did not 
have such authority. The elders were 
given seats of honor facing the syna- 
gogue congregation. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to speak of them as of- 
fiers, or as an order of ministry. The 
officers of the synagogue were the ruler,® 


*The synagogue ruler had general oversight 
of the buildings and services. His duties are 
known to us chiefly from the New Testament 
(see Mark 5: 22, 35 ff.; Luke 8: 41, 49, 13: 14; 
Acts 18: 8, 17); but there are references to 
him in inscriptions, and in the Mishnah (Yoma 


chosen for a term probably by the pres- 


bytery and given charge of all arrange- 


ments and ordering of the services, and 
the minister, who was a sort of combina- 
tion janitor-assistant-schoolmaster. 

For the ministry of the Gentile mis- 
sion churches our chief source is St. 
Paul. How it may have been in the non- 
Pauline churches we can only conjec- 
ture. Acts is not a particularly helpful 
source. It tells us that at Antioch, 
where the Gentile mission was first con- 
ceived upon large-scale proportions, 
there were in the church prophets and 
teachers who exercised, as the Greek text 
suggests, a liturgical ministry. Interest- 
ingly enough, these men, under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, ordained 
the apostles Barnabas and Paul, by fast- 
ing, prayer and the laying on of hands, 
for their missionary task. This ordina- 
tion was hardly the source of St. Paul’s 
apostolic authority and ministry! Acts 
also tells us that Barnabas and Paul ap- 
pointed elders to be set over the churches 
which they founded (14:23), and we 
meet such elders again (20:28), from 
the Ephesian church, assembled to hear 
Paul’s farewell. In the latter case, Paul 
addresses these elders as ‘‘overseers’”’ 
(bishops) ; but it is impossible to tell 
whether this word is used technically or 
as a general description of the elders’ 
pastoral overseership. It is one of the 
keystone passages for those who adopt 
Lightfoot’s theory. 

In St. Paul’s own letters (excluding 
the Pastorals) the term ‘‘presbyter’’ or 
elder is never used. At Jerusalem the 
three chief figures are described as 


7:1; Sotah 7:7). See E. Schiirer, A History 
of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ (2d rev. ed.; New York, 1891), II, ii, 
63; S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer (Berlin- 


Wien, 1922), p. 115. ayer 
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‘*pillars’’; in the mission churches there 
are principally apostles, prophets and 
teachers, and a host of minor distine- 
tions of ministry variously listed as 
helpers, healers, guides, miracle-workers, 
speakers in tongues, discerners of 
tongues, ete. St. Paul conceived every 
Christian as endowed with some one or 
several spiritual gifts (charismata) of 
service to the whole body of the Church. 
These spiritual gifts were exercised not 
by official appointment, but by immedi- 
ate inspiration. The only check upon 
them was the consensus of the whole 
body that the charisma was a true one 
and was edifying to the whole. Whether 
there was any sort of continuing officials, 
set apart by ordination, in his churches, 
it is impossible to say from the evidence 
we have. He himself, as an apostle, 
claimed an ultimate authority in the 
churches which he founded. But in the 
address of his letter to the Philippians 
he specifically singles out for mention 
‘‘bishops and deacons.’’ I confess that 
I cannot view these terms as other than 
technical; nor am I persuaded by those 
critics who maintain that ‘‘bishops’’ 
here means the same as ‘‘presbyters.”’ 
I believe these terms describe the two 
officials of the Philippian church who 
were specifically charged with the ad- 
ministration of charitable gifts from the 
common offerings of the people at the 
assemblies for worship. Paul’s letter is 
a ‘‘thank-you’’ note for the material 
assistance which this specially-beloved 
community had sent him in his dis- 
tress; and it was only natural that he 
should mention particularly those min- 
isters who had the trouble of arranging 
for the sending of the gift. This seems 


- to me thoroughly in line with our dis- 
cussion of Acts 6:1 ff. There were men 
appointed to take charge of the com- 
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mon meal, to have oversight of it and 
to distribute the goods and alms brought 
to it for the uses of needy members, 
The “‘overseer’’ and the ‘‘servant”’ fy). 
filled these functions. Dr. Lowrie has 
accused me of being a disciple of Hatch 
in this emphasis upon what he calls ay 
economic interpretation of the first 
bishops and deacons. I insist that | 
agree with his liturgical interpretation; 
and I think he would agree with me 
that the economic aspects of early Chris. 
tian community life were centered in the 
Eucharist and/or Agape. If I might 
simplify my meaning somewhat, I would 
say that the bishops were like the rulers 
of the synagogue—they presided over 
the service, were probably drawn from 
the presbytery—though not necessarily, 
their appointment resting primarily 
upon their spiritual charisma for ad- 
ministration—and the deacons were 
their assistants in these tasks. The eld- 
ers had seats of honor, probably the 
only seats in the small rooms of the 
house-churches. Preaching,  exhorta- 
tions, teaching and prayer, even what 
we might be bold to call the consecration 
prayer said over the Eucharist, was as- 
signed, or let us say received from whon- 
ever the Spirit had so endowed with a 
corresponding charisma—be he apostle, 
prophet, teacher, bishop, elder, or 
speaker with tongues. St. Paul, doubt- 
less, would not have approved of this 
last consecrator ; but the custom was not 
unknown, as we gather from the re- 
marks in the 14th chapter of I Corinth- 
ians: ‘‘I shall pray with the spirit, but 
I shall also pray with the mind.... 
Else if you bless with the spirit, how 
shall he who occupies the place of the 
unskilled say the Amen to your thanks- 
giving (i.e. Eucharist)? Since he does 
not know what you are saying, for you 
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are giving thanks well, but the other is 
not edified’’ (vv. 15-17). 

The generation following the death 
of the original apostles is a dark period 
and lays itself open, consequently, to all 
kinds of hypotheses. The apostolate 
died out. Its last remnants are noted in 
the Didache, if indeed that document is 
as old as Harnack and Streeter thought. 
Prophets and teachers were to continue 
for several generations—have they ever 
really disappeared? Did the apostles 
make any provision for leaders to suc- 
ceed their position of commanding in- 
fuence and authority? If so, what 
leaders? It is here that the theory put 
forward in the letter known as I Cle- 
ment is of crucial importance. It is an 
official document despatched from one 
church to another—the first of this sort 
in Christian literature. It concerned 
itself with the revolt of younger mem- 
bers of the Corinthian church, who 
probably had Gnostic tendencies, against 
their liturgical ministers, called at one 
time bishops and deacons, at another 
presbyters. The Roman church took the 
position that this was unjustifiable, if 
the said ministers had exercised their 
duties blamelessly, i.e. without moral 
offense. It maintained that the apostles, 
foreseeing such strife, had appointed 
their first converts, after testing them 
by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons ; 
and provided further, that if these men 
died, other ‘‘approved’’ men should suc- 
ceed to the ministry of these ‘‘eminent’’ 
men. Such appointment was for life. 
“Blessed are those presbyters who fin- 
ished their course before now,’’ adds the 
letter, ‘‘. . . for they have now no fear 
that any shall move them from the place 
appointed to them.”’ 

One may see in I Clement a confirma- 
tion of Lightfoot’s view that bishops and 
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presbyters were originally synonymous. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that 
the word ‘‘presbyter’’ in this document 
has its primary meaning of ‘‘old men,”’ 
i.e the honored ancients, the ‘‘approved’’ 
men of a past generation; for the 
word as it is employed in other passages 
of I Clement is in contrast to ‘‘young 
men’’ and suggests men of distinction 
because of long standing in the com- 
munity, men nearer the source of Chrie- 
tian life. The word jyoipevn (leaders) 
is used for officers, just as it is in He- 
brews and the Shepherd of Hermas, 
which are also Roman documents of the 
same general period. Very probably 
the bishops, and also the deacons, were 
members of the presbytery; but not all 
the old men were ‘‘leaders.’’ As for 
the theory of apostolic appointment of © 
the bishops and deacons, one is at lib- 
erty to believe the Roman writer and 
Bishop Gore, or not. I find it difficult 
to dissociate the theorizing from the 
misquotation of Isaiah 60:17 to prove 
an even older, Scriptural authority for 
bishops and deacons. Nor is it without 
significance that Ignatius, the first clear 
advocate of the threefold ministry in 
the sense adopted by our Ordinal, never 
gives any suggestion of apostolical suc- 
cession. As for ordination, I Clement 
says only that the functioning ministry 
appoints its successors upon evidence of 
the Holy Spirit’s endowment and with 
the ratification of the whole community. 
Assuming for the sake of argument 
that the Didache belongs to this same 
period, it also gives no support for a 
threefold ministry. It never mentions 
presbyters, but knows only two kinds 
of ministry, wandering apostles, proph- 
ets and teachers, who must be scruti- 
nized closely in order to sift out fraud- 
ulent claimants but who per se are held 
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in highest esteem ; and local bishops and 
deacons. If a true prophet is present 
in the community he is to be allowed to 
utter the consecrating prayer over the 
Eucharist in whatever way his inspira- 
tion sees fit. Failing such worthy lead- 
ers, however, the local congregation is 
enjoined to appoint bishops and deacons 
to exercise a similar liturgical ministry 
and to enjoy the same estimable place 
of honor among the people. 

The letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
are usually dated according to the testi- 
mony of Eusebius as coming from the 
reign of Trajan (98-117). They are 
not only the first testimony to the 
three-fold ministry, but also to mon- 
episcopacy, i.e a single bishop in each 
Christian community. This develop- 
ment seems confined to Asia Minor and 
possibly Syria. The silence of Ignatius 
on this subject in his letter to the 
Romans does not prove that the Roman 
Church was still governed, if ever, by 
a college of presbyter-bishops. Later 
Western writers, like Irenaeus, often 
speak of the Roman bishops as presby- 
ters long after mon-episcopacy was of a 
certainty in vogue at the capital. I=g- 
natius’ silence probably means only that 
he did not know anything about their 
officers or government, for it is the only 
church among his letters which he did 
not know personally or through visiting 
delegates. 

But Ignatius does not even prove that 
- mon-episcopacy was a fait accompli in 
Asia Minor.’ His primary concern was 
with the unity of the local churches 
and the preservation of their doctrinal 


7This paragraph condenses a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject which I have made in an 
article, ‘‘Smyrna in the Ignatian Letters: A 
Study in Church Order,’’ The Journal of Re- 
ligion, XX (1940), 141-59. 
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integrity and tradition of faith as 
handed down from the apostles, There 
were many docetic teachers meeting with 
groups of Christians in their honge. 
churches, men who were perverting the 
true tradition about Jesus as a reg] 
human being. Ignatius wanted a more 
thorough-going unification of the seat. 
tered house-churches under a single 
leader, who would have complete contro] 
and jurisdiction over all liturgical as. 
semblies where baptism and the Eucha. 
rist were administered, discipline meted 
out and instruction given. A bishop was 
the logical person to assume this ulti- 
mate position of authority. As the 
overseer of the Eucharist, he was also 
the chief pastor for he must know the 
needy members to whom the charity—r 
agape, as Ignatius calls it—of the con- 
munity was to be dispensed. If the 
bishop himself did not have the spirit- 
ual gift of teaching, he could at least 
decide who were proper teachers for the 
church—and so in a real sense become 
the guardian of the apostolic faith. If 
for some reason the bishop could not be 
present to preside over the gathering of 
the community, he must appoint a rep- 
resentative of his authority. It is here 
that I think the presbyters achieved the 
status of an order, or rank in the minis- 
try. For would not a presbyter be the 
most fitting representative for the ab- 
sent bishop? And after the churches 
succeeded through episcopal authority 
in weeding out heretical prophets and 
teachers, and all the house-churches, s0 
to speak, were brought under a single 
ruler, the presbyters could then serve 
as the bishop’s representatives in the 
several congregations too numerous to 
gather under one roof. This, at any 
rate, is my theory; and it is the exact 
opposite of Bishop Lightfoot’s. The 
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resbyterate as an order of the ministry, 
and not simply as a position of honor, 
arose out of the episcopate by delegation, 
and not the episcopate out of the pres- 
byterate by elevation. It explains why 
from a liturgical standpoint both bishop 
and presbyter have the same rank as 
sacerdos (‘‘priest’’)—though this usage 
does not appear until the end of the 
second century.® 

There remains to say a word about the 
Pastoral epistles. The ‘‘problem’’ of 


8 Tertullian and the Alexandrian Fathers are 
the first to denote Christian ministers as 
‘‘priests.’’ Allegorical interpretations of the 
Old Testament priesthoods were probably the 
chief source of this nomenclature, and not the 
commonly accepted designation of the Eucha- 
rist as a ‘‘sacrifice.’? In the New Testament, 
Apostolic Fathers, and early Apologists, 
priesthood is ascribed only to Christ or to the 
Church as a whole (notably I Peter 2:5 ff.). 
Tertullian customarily speaks of presbyters as 
sacerdotes, a bishop as summus sacerdos. But 
Cyprian confines the term sacerdos to bishops 
alone, though presbyters share in the sacer- 
dotal office. So also the Didascalia aposto- 
lorum, a third century Church Order, describes 
only bishops as priests (see edition of R. H. 
Connolly, pp. xxxviii ff.). The rubrics con- 
cerning ordination in The Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus (section ix) imply a derived or 
delegated priesthood of presbyters: ‘‘Sicuti et 
praecipimus in diacono ordinatio solus episco- 
pus inponat manus propterea, quia non in sacer- 
dotio ordinatur, sed in ministerio episcopi .. . 
super praesbyterum autem etiam praesbyteri 
superinponant manus propter communem et 
similem cleri spiritum. Praesbyter enim huius 
solius habet potestatem ut accipiat; dare autem 
non habet potestatem. . . .’’ (A somewhat 
different interpretation of this passage is given 
by Professor B. S. Easton in his edition of 
The Apostolic Tradition, p. 80.) See on this 
subject: H. B. Swete (ed.), Essays on the 
Early History of the Church and the Ministry 
(London, 1921), pp. 221-8; E. W. Benson, 
Cyprian, His Life, His Times, His Work (Lon- 
don, 1897), pp. 33 f. 
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the Pastorals is still unsolved. I can 
only state here, somewhat dogmatically, 
my present critical position. While I 
do not deny that these epistles may con- 
tain some genuine Pauline fragments, 
the mentality and language of these let- 
ters seem to me most un-Pauline. I 
would give them a late date, not earlier 
than 125-130 A.D., for I am persuaded 
that they do reflect the gathering oppo- 
sition to Marcion in the Eastern prov- 
inces. They are pseudo-apostolic man- 
uals of church order like the Didache, 
with a similar archaic flavor. They give 
us a threefold ministry of bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons in a stage of devel- 
ment slightly later than that reflected 
in Ignatius; with the additional sugges- 
tion of an apostolic succession traced 
back through Timothy and Titus to 
Paul—something like the theory of I 
Clement. I admit that Titus 1:5 ff. 
gives a confused notion of the relation 
of presbyters and bishops, and seems 
most naturally to identify the two. 
The problem is much like that of Acts 
20:28, which we have noted already; 
indeed, it seems probable that Acts has 
influenced this passage. The most no- 
table thing about the Pastorals, how- 
ever, is their clearer witness to ordina- 
tion. In I Timothy ordination is by the 
laying on of hands of the presbytery, at 
the instance of a prophetic testimony, 
and it actually confers a spiritual gift 
(charisma). In Titus the elders are ap- 
pointed by the apostle’s representative. 
Putting these two passages together I 
would interpret them as meaning that 
the apostles themselves or persons ap- 
pointed by them selected the presbyters 
of the local churches. These presbyters 
in turn ordained the local officers or 
rulers whose qualifications for adminis- 
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tration were revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
So much as this might be deduced from 
I Clement. The new element in the 
Pastorals is the conception of ordination 
itself conferring a charisma, rather than 
serving only to ratify and to authorize 
the exercise of a charisma in the com- 
munity. Thus the Pastorals bring us 
to a full-fledged Catholic ecclesiasticism. 

In summary, may I say that if my 
theory appears to unfrock the presby- 
ters as an order of ministry in the 
primitive Church, it also appears to 
make them the agents of ordination. If 
this in turn appears to confirm an un- 
palatable congregational polity, I can 
answer that there is no evidence that 
the local congregations as a whole se- 
lected or appointed their ministers; they 
only approved those who were set over 
them by the apostles or by men ap- 
proved by the apostles. But apostolic 
succession was not a chain of ordina- 
tions. It was a succession of persons 
charged with the administration of apo- 
stolic worship, discipline and doctrine. 
Their authority, however, rested not 
upon their appointment by men but 
upon the evident power of the Holy 
Ghost. 


NoTe.—Since this paper was written, Pro. 
fessor B. S. Easton has kindly called my attep- 
tion to a series of articles by Dom Gregory 
Dix, ‘‘ Jurisdiction, Episcopal and Papal, in the 
Early Church,’’? Laudate, XV-XVI (1937-38). 
See especially, the second article (XV, 101-24) 
for a discussion of the origins of the episcopate 
and presbyterate, and their Jewish roots, Dix 
stresses the liturgical character of the primitive 
episcopate and its ‘‘delegation of liturgical 
functions’’ whereby the presbyterate became an 
order of the ministry. He would doubtless dis. 
agree with my inclusion of administrative fune. 
tions among the duties of the early bishops. 

For other literature bearing upon this paper, 
not cited above, see: Dunkerley, R. (ed.), The 
Ministry and the Sacraments (London, 1937), 

pp. 326-87; Lindsay, T. M., The Church and 
the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 4th ed, 
(London, 1910); Richardson, C. C., The Sacra- 
ment of Reunion (New York, 1940), pp. 34 ff.; 
the volume of additional notes to Foakes Jack- 
son, F. J., and Lake, K., The Beginnings of 
Christianity, Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, 
Vol. V (London, 1933); Vogelstein, H., ‘‘The 
Development of the Apostolate in Judaism and 
its Transformation in Christianity,’’ Hebrew 
Union College Annual, II (1925), 99-123; 
Schiitz, R., Apostel und Jiinger (Giessen, 1921); 
Holl, K., ‘‘Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus in 
seinem Verhiltnis zu dem der Urgemeinde,”’ 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, Il 
(Tiibingen, 1928), 44-67; and the articles on 
relevant subjects in G. Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 
1933-). 
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A PROTESTANT CRITIQUE OF ANGLICANISM | 


‘ By Pavut LEHMANN 
Wellesley College 
I have been asked to draw as sharply ferences between Protestantism and 


as I ean the line between the Anglican 
and the Protestant interpretations of 
the Christian faith. In a time when the 
world is mortally torn by its divisions 
and the Church is genuinely moving to- 
ward the healing of divisions too long 
impenitently perpetuated, the accentua- 
tion of a cleavage must seem particu- 
larly ill-conceived. The world cannot 
be expected either to hear or to heed a 
gospel of reconciliation committed to a 
Church which is itself unreconciled. 
And the Chureh cannot speak with heal- 
ing power to a sick and sinful world if 
contention rules its heart and mind. 
This undertaking, however, is not po- 
lemical. It is frankly intended to be 
more irenic than some Protestant crit- 
iques of Anglicanism have been or could 
be, even though less generous than oth- 
ers. The discussion is more irenic in the 
sense that both Anglicanism and Prot- 
estantism are regarded as historic forms 
(in intent and practice) of the Christian 
faith neither of which requires the ex- 
tinction of the other for its own continu- 
ing life and effectiveness. The attempt 
to explore the plain differences between 
Protestantism and Anglicanism does not 
need to rest, therefore, upon ad hominem 
argument. The discussion will be less 
generous in the sense that the plain dif- 


Anglicanism are regarded as irrecon- 
cilable, so that the gulf between them is 
not bridged either by the circumstances 
of commonly accepted events and sym- 
bols antedating both historic Christian 
forms, or by common points of doctrine 
and reciprocal historical influences. 
The line between Protestantism and 
Anglicanism cannot be seriously drawn 
upon the assumption that the plain dif- 
ferences between them are less plain 
than they are. It may be argued that 
the differences have become unimpor- 
tant. But it is difficult to see how such 
an admission would serve the purpose 
of a reconciliation between Anglicanism 
and Protestantism. <A reconciliation on 
such a basis must be frustrated by the 
dilemma between an historic church 
which had no true ground of being (in 
which case there would be nothing to 
reconcile) and an historic church which 
had so little effective relation to the true 
ground of its being as to have become in 
fact quite other than it appears (in 
which ease there would be nothing worth 
reconciling). The unity of the Church 
is now, as at the first, the work of the 
Holy Spirit. It is a gift bestowed upon 
a faithful witness to the Lord of the 
Church whose the Spirit is. But the re- 
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the Zeitgeist. If so, it would be the 
achievement of a Church which had 
come to regard faithfulness to the tem- 
per of the time as the primary clue to a 
faithful witness to the Church’s Lord. 
An undivided Church, therefore, is not 
as such the Church of the Holy Spirit. 
On the other hand, a divided Church 
need not be a disunited Church. An 
open and unyielding discussion of what 
divides Protestantism from Anglican- 
ism may serve the unifying work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church and in the 
world by faithfully seeking the distine- 
tion between a faithful and an unfaith- 
ful witness in the Church to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Anglicanism is difficult to dissent 
from because it is difficult to define. 
The term has, of course, an historical 
and not a theological origin, being bound 
up with the earliest beginnings of Brit- 
ish constitutionalism. It is thus synony- 
mous with the Church of England, a us- 
age which is not altered by the reforma- 
tion of Henry VIII. Nevertheless, this 
reformation made possible the introduc- 
tion into the Church of England of a 
characteristic set of theological princi- 
ples which subsequently gave to the 
term, Anglicanism, a theological signifi- 
cance. When, in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the Tractarians 
began to call the Church of England to 
repentance and to a return to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, Anglicanism lost its gen- 
eral historical significance and became a 
term of theological controversy. The 
Tractarian concern for dogma as the 
cure for the mental and moral laxity of 
the Church of England eventually fo- 
cussed upon the problem of ecclesiasti- 
eal authority and order as the raison 
d’étre of the English Church. The con- 
tinental Reformation and the Holy See 


being equally execrable to the Trae. 
tarians, they attempted to overcome the 
lamentably schismatic position of the 
Church of England by a passionate anq 
learned exposition of its apostolic char. 
acter. Newman’s celebrated tract on 
**The Prophetical Office of the Church” 
makes the casus belli quite plain. Prot. 
estantism was so committed to the right 
of private judgment in religious matters 
that it had no way of protecting the 
Christian gospel from the rising tide of 
liberalism.’ Rome, on the other hand, 
had become so committed to an ecelesj. 
astical institution as to have fostered 
beliefs and practices which obscured the 
apostolic mandate and example upon 
which its catholicity was presumed to 
rest. The true Church, according to 
Newman, was both apostolic and eatho- 
lic. The Roman Church had retained 
the catholicity of the true Church but 
lost its apostolicity. Anglicanism could 
claim the apostolicity of the true Church 
though having lost its catholicity. When 
this essay is brought together with New- 
man’s studies in the development of 
dogma, it is easy to understand how his 
discovery that the apostolic teaching 
and office had changed by a law peculiar 
to itself without essential alteration 
opened the way for Newman’s eventual 
decision. But it is also easy to see that 
Newman’s real concern was not the 


1 Newman defines liberalism with a succint- 
ness which, in the light of what has subse- 
quently happened to the mind and authority 
of the Church, seems almost clairvoyant. It is 
‘the mistake of subjecting to human judge 
ment those revealed doctrines which are in their 
nature beyond and independent of it, and of 
claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds the 
truth and value of propositions which rest for 
their reception simply on the external authority 
of the Divine Word.’’ Cf. Apologia, Note on 
Liberalism. 
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apostolate but schism; with the result 
that the relations between God and the 
soul 2 came to take on a position of sec- 
ondary importance to that of mediate 
religious authority in distinguishing the 
Christian faith and in defining its 
assurances. 

These well-known matters are worth 
recalling because they have a direct 
bearing upon the theological significance 
of Anglicanism. The Tractarian move- 
ment may be said to have had two far- 
reaching effects upon what, since that 
time, may properly be called Angli- 
eanism. In the first place, the term be- 
came a designation of parties within the 
Church of England so that an ambiguity 
eame to surround its precise significance. 
There were those who, while not uni- 
formly committed to the dogmas stressed 
by the Tractarians, were nevertheless 
the constant and outspoken representa- 
tives of tradition and ecclesiastical order 
inthe Church. For this group the Trac- 
tarians had already pre-empted the des- 
ignation Anglo-Catholic. There were, 
however, also those who were persuaded 
that the revitalization of the Church of 
England was not to be expected from 
the Anglo-Catholics but rather from a 
continuation of the doctrines and meth- 
ods of the evangelical revival of the 
eighteenth century. It is this division 
between Anglo-Catholicism and Evan- 
gelicalism in the life and thought of the 
Church of England which gives to An- 
glicanism the theological ambiguity 


2 Cf. Apologia, new edition, pp. 4, 241, where 
Newman speaks of the early and persistent in- 
fluence of these relations upon him in a way 
strongly reminiscent of Calvin’s Institutes of 
the Christian Religion. The change in his own 
pattern of thinking about them is an instruc- 


tive parable of the problem under discussion 


here. 
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which is easily and often mistaken for 


theological inclusiveness. A Church 
which embraces both the Articles and 
the Prayer Book, which is thereby com- 
mitted both to the atonement, justifica- 
tion, universal priesthood and to the in- 
carnation, tradition, and mediating or- 
ders, and which can, therefore, both re- 
vise its liturgy in accordance with the 
theological debate about its precepts and 
hold fast in liturgy what the shifting 
currents of doctrinal controversy might 
engulf—such a Church seems to possess 
both the tentativeness and the univer- 
sality appropriate to the gospel of re- 
demption for all men by the God who 
made all things. Against such ‘‘catho- 
licity,’’ a more decisive, and therefore 
limiting, exposition of Christian faith 
and life seems te lack both the charity 
and the humility, both the peace and 
the long-suffering which are among the 
first fruits of the Holy Spirit among 
men. But the ambiguity in Anglican- 
ism is vexatious to the critic because its 
catholic and evangelical elements are so 
compounded as to complicate if not 
liquidate definition and also because the 
eritic seems to be contending for what 
in the light of Christian history itself 
ean be effectively shown to be at once 
too partial and too full of pride. 
Nevertheless, the Tractarian move- 
ment has had another far-reaching effect 
upon Anglicanism which makes it pos- 
sible to bring its ambiguity under criti- 
eal scrutiny. This is the centrality 
which Tractarian scholarship and Trac- 
tarian polemics have given to the episco- 
pate. The Oxford movement of a cen- 
tury ago effectively destroyed Erastian- 
ism as an apologetic for the establish- 
ment and set the case for it squarely 
upon dogmatic ecclesiastical ground. 
Hence it is possible for the Anglo- 
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Catholic to argue that the apostolate is 
the scriptural and historical justification 
of the episcopate so that without it the 
Chureh could not be the Church and 
the gospel could not be reliably continu- 
ous in history. And the Evangelical 
can argue that the Church can more 
reliably and effectively be the Church 
with the episcopate than without it since 
its emergence can be traced to a concern 
to be faithful to what the scripture indi- 
eates about the apostolic office, and its 
usefulness as an agent of catholicity can 
be shown to have no adequate alterna- 
tive. Thus the episcopate is lifted above 
the issue of Establishment or Disestab- 
lishment and acquires the guardianship 
of the apostolicity and the ecatholicity 
of the true Church. Anglo-Catholies 
and Evangelicals may read Anglican 
divines and the Church Fathers differ- 
ently at many points, but they are 
united in the common acceptance of an 
unwillingness to depart from the episco- 
pate as defining the pattern® in terms 


3 Whether fundamentally, as with the Anglo- 
Catholics, or ultimately, as with the Evangeli- 
cals, is, in the last analysis a distinction with- 
out a difference. ‘‘There is nothing,’’ writes 
Canon Lacey, ‘‘in the nature of a sect, or of 
sectarian controversy, to make schism inevit- 
able. To the Church of England has been re- 
served the distinction of demonstrating this in 
practice’’ ef. The Anglo-Catholic Faith, p. 8). 
‘*In the Anglican tradition,’’ writes an Evan- 
gelical, ‘‘freedom and adaptability are possi- 
ble, safeguarded from the whims of individuals, 
the enthusiasms of groups, and the pressure of 
temporary interests by a norm of faith and 
worship rooted in history and to be amended 
only by the considered and democratic will of 
the Churech’’ (cf. the essay on ‘‘The Body of 
Christ,’? by Canon Charles F. Smith, in the 
volume entitled Anglican Evangelicalism, edited 
by Alexander Zabriskie). To the first, a Prot- 
estant may be allowed to add: ‘‘nothing, ex- 
cept sin and grace;’’ and to the second, ‘‘it is 
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of which the Christian faith and life are 
to be understood and practiced. 
Anglicanism may, accordingly, be de. 
fined as the historic form of Christianity 
which regards the norm of Christian 
faith and life as defined by the episeo. 
pate. It is this view of the Christian 
faith and certain of its implications 
with which this discussion is, on theo. 
logical grounds, in sharp disagreement. 
Before turning to this disagreement. 
a brief word must be said about Prot. 
estantism. Protestantism is an awkward 
critic of Anglicanism because it too is 
difficult to define. The Protestantism of 
the Reformation is one thing. The 
Protestantism since the Reformation is 
another. There are, to be sure, lines of 
connection between them, most of which, 
in so far as they are operative, are see- 
ondary; in so far as they are funda- 
mental, are forgotten. The misfortune 
of Protestantism is that its theological 
foundations in the thought of the Re. 
formers have never effectively supported 
the confessional structures erected upon 
them. Consequently sectarianism has 
found no adequate limits and Protestant 
thought has been enervated by an in- 
creasingly irrelevant battle between its 
own brand of scholasticism and the 
various currents of secular thinking 
which may be conveniently and essen- 
tially gathered under the term liberal- 
ism in Newman’s own sense of the word. 
Certainly the original and ecumenical 
meaning of the Christian faith has been 
more carefully sheltered under the epis- 
copal mantle against the storms of con- 
troversy between scripturalism and ra- 
tionalism, between creed and_ society, 


just possible that the norm of faith has been 


amended by the considered will of the Holy 
Spirit.’’ 
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than under the earnest but misguided 
zeal of those who neglected to consider 
that the priesthood of all believers was 
not synonymous with the priesthood of 
all individuals and that justification by 
faith was not synonymous with the 
anarchy of private judgment. 

The theological foundations of Protes- 
tantism in the thought of the Reformers 
are, however, being rediscovered. The 
dialectical theology has made it plain 
that the universal priesthood of believers 
was always held by the Reformers in 
definite though dialectical relation with 
the preaching of the Word and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments; and 
justification by faith was never held by 
the Reformers apart from a definite 
though dialectical relation to the aton- 
ing death of the Redeemer and the work 
of the Spirit. Consequently, a doctrine 
of the Church and a doctrine of society 
are as fundamental to the thinking of 
the Reformation as to Catholicism. The 
critical point is that the pattern of 
thinking about these vital matters of the 
Christian faith is significantly different 
when one stands on the foundation of 
the Reformation than when one stands 
on the foundation of the episcopate. It 
may be, as Dr. Lowry suggests, that 
“Christian thinkers must march to- 
gether from different directions and 
strike simultaneously. William Temple 
and John Baillie and Rudolph Otto and 
Soeren Kierkegaard are not rivals in the 
world of present Christian thought. 
They are all needed. Each has his 
place in the great task of clearing a way 
in the hearts of men for the Christ, that 
He may enter in.’’* But it would be a 
rash ecumenicity indeed which would too 
readily suppose that these diverse gifts 


*Cf. Anglican Evangelicalism, p. 141. 
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were by virtue of their diversity the 
channels of the one Spirit. It is just 
possible that the current serious return 
to the essential affirmations of the 
Reformation is a legitimate chapter in 
the further history of the Church. If 
so, the counter-reformation has not yet 
triumphed, even though compounded of 
Anglican winsomeness and the urgent 
unification of a global world. 

Protestantism may, accordingly, be 
defined as the historic form of Chris- 
tianity which regards the norm of 
Christian faith and life as defined by the 
dialectical relation established by the 
Holy Spirit between the Word and the 
Sacraments, on the one hand, and the 
community of believers, on the other. 
The Holy Spirit is the Lord of history 
and of believers in the continuing exer- 
cise of His redemptive authority in the 
world. The Word and the Sacraments 
are dialectically (i.e. not unequivocally, 
but always and simultaneously in af- 
firmation and negation, in bestowal and 
judgment) related to the community of 
believers because the word and the Sac- 
raments are never possessed and incor- 
porated but always received as promise 
and gift in an act of decision which de- 
nies them and so requires the promise 
and the gift again. It is on the ground 
of this view of the Christian faith and 
certain of its implications that a Prot- 
estant would find Anglicanism inade- 
quate and unacceptable. 

The episcopate or the inner witness 
of the Holy Spirit!—this is the funda- 
mental issue which divides the Reforma- 
tion understanding of the Christian 
faith from Anglicanism. This is what 
makes Anglicanism, however, Protestant 
it may allow itself to be, necessarily and 


essentially Catholic. Catholicism seeks 
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to guarantee the universality of the 
Christian gospel by the unity of ecclesi- 


astical order and tradition. And it is 
this conception of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church which the Reformers 
emphatically repudiated because there 
was no guarantee that such a Church 
could also be called Holy. Dei provi- 
dentia et hominum confusione, it is no 
longer necessary to be polemical about 
the matter but it is terribly important 
not to be confused. The faithfulness of 
the Church is on trial. For the issue 
between the episcopate and the Holy 
Spirit is an issue precisely because the 
norm by which Christian faith and duty 
are defined is at stake in the antithesis. 
The distinction between the succession 
and the transmission of apostolic au- 
thority, the debate over Scripture and 
Tradition, and the interminable discus- 
sion of exegetical and historical evi- 
dence, have too often been pursued for 
their own sakes and have obscured the 
point at which these contrasts touch the 
nerve of the Church’s faith and life. 
Catholicism in none of its forms has 
ever supposed that the episcopate was 
the foundation of the Church. Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism are at one in 
the recognition that the gospel is the 
evangel of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior and that only in so far as He is 
the Head of the Church and alive in it, 
is the Church His Church and worth 
preserving. The Reformation conten- 
tion is that the Lord is present and alive 
in the Church as Word in sermon and 
sacrament and as grace-bestowing and 
faith-generating Spirit. It does not see 
that it was ever otherwise between the 
Lord and His disciples and it cannot 
admit any other historical connection 
between the Lord and His disciples than 
the Lord’s own incarnation, passion, and 
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resurrection. Precisely because the 
episcopate purports to be such an his. 
torical connection, it is involved in the 
dilemma of being either provisional ang 
dispensable or normative and indispep. 
sable in the continuing relations betwee, 
the Lord and the Church. If the 
former, the episcopate can scarcely 
elaim apostolicity and catholicity for 
these are otherwise defined. If the lat. 
ter, it binds to its mediation the work 
of the Spirit which thereby becomes 
other than the Spirit of the Lord, that 
is to say, no longer Holy Spirit. The 
apostolic character of the Church is, 
according to the Reformation, defined 
by the preaching of the Word and the 
administration of the two sacraments 
instituted by the Lord. The catholicity 
of the Church is defined, according to 
the Reformation, by the free activity of 
the Spirit in the hearts and lives of 
those who have received the Word and 
the Sacraments. That Church through 
which the Spirit of the Lord is at work 
in the world is the Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolie Church. 

This conception of the Church rests, 
as already indicated, upon a prior con- 
ception of the relation between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and those who believe on 
Him. It is clear, therefore, that there 
are implications here affecting the whole 
corpus of historic Christian doctrine. | 
have space to call attention only to two 
very general considerations which seem 
to me to emphasize the impasse between 
Anglicanism and Protestantism. One 
of these considerations has to do with the 
pattern of Christian doctrinal thinking. 
The other consideration has to do with 
the ordering of Christian living. 

It is not accidental that Anglican 
thinking about Christian doctrine has 
been characterized by the principle of 
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continuity. There is a continuity be- 
tween revelation and history, between 
faith and reason, between grace and na- 
ture, between the gospel and the world. 
The expression and perpetuation of 
this continuity is the characteristic office 
of the Church in the world. This con- 
tinuity, indeed, is the chief beneficence 
of the episcopate and is its ultimate theo- 
logical justification. According to the 
principle of continuity as a principle 
of Christian thought, the providence of 
the world’s Creator has so ordered the 
course of nature and history as a prepa- 
ration for the inearnation. The in- 
carnation, in turn, disclosed both the 
meaning and the redemption of the 
ereated order, a meaning and a redemp- 
tion which, owing to the atoning death 
of the Redeemer and the bestowal of 
His Spirit, are sacramentally continued, 
as historical reality and possibility, in 
the Church. The Church thus gathers 
the meaning and the fulfillment of his- 
tory into itself and the crux of history 
becomes the problem of ecclesiastical 
order. Evangelicalism has, to be sure, 
endeavored to stress the atonement and 
the justification and sanctification of the 
believer against the Anglo-Catholic 
stress upon the incarnation and the sac- 
ramental character of the Church and 
history... Evangelicalism has not yet 


5 The Gifford lectures by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury are a brilliant and formidable case 
in point. Here Cartesianism and Darwinism, 
as having given decisive form to modern cul- 
ture, are critically examined and overcome by 
an extension of the sacramental character of 
the catholic and apostolic Church so that all 
the diversities and disunities of natural and 
revealed religion are gathered together in the 
unity and continuity of a sacramental Church 
in a ‘‘sacramental universe.’’ The principle 
of continuity is thus incorporated within the 
Body of Christ as the interpretative principle 
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earried the day. And it is still an open 
question whether Reformation thinking 
can be done under a prior commitment 
to the Anglo-Catholic conception of 
Catholicity. Certainly unless the Refor- 
mation is to be regarded as bereft of a 
worthy mind of its own, it can scarcely 
be claimed that such Reformation think- 
ing is being done in the Reformation 
sense. Evangelicalism proves nothing 
so much as the importance of the pattern 
in which Christian thinking is done. 
According to the Reformation, the 
pattern of correct Christian thinking is 
shaped by the principle of discontinuity. 
Revelation and history, faith and reason, 
grace and nature, the gospel and the 
world are neither mutually exclusive 
nor supplementary. They are perpendi- 
cular to one another. This means that 
the central affirmations of the Christian 
faith are always both affirmed and de- 
nied in every historical moment. Only 
in so far as there is a sharp break be- 
tween the gospel and the world are the 
redemptive act of the Creator and the 
faith of the redeemed genuinely new 
acts. Only the discontinuity between 
these two acts deals adequately with the 
freedom of the divine activity in a re- 
bellious world. That is why the Ref- 
ormation finds the Incarnation under- 
standable only in terms of the Atone- 
ment and why it regards forgiveness as 
the good news made available to all by 
the death and resurrection of the Lord 
of history and the Church. The gospel 
of forgiveness is not a possibility of his- 
tory. But it is a possibility im history 
because God has acted there and in so 
far as it is proclaimed and appropriated 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


of Christian faith and duty in the world. Cf. 
Nature, Man, and God, especially Lectures i- 
iii, viii, xii, Xix, XX. 
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When the continuing activity of the 
Spirit is transposed to the continuity of 
history or an historical institution—even 
in a sacramental universe—it is difficult 
to see how the kerygmatic and apostolic 
character of the gospel can be main- 
tained. 

But if this discontinuity is to charac- 
terize the pattern of Christian thinking, 
what is to be said about the Christian 
life in a world which after all does hang 
together and in which, if faith is not to 
be vacuous, it must issue in activity? 
There is, in short, a problem of order. 
Now Anglicanism has a solution of this 
problem that is at once simple and con- 
erete. The historic episcopate in a world 
in which grace and nature are continu- 
ous can order the assurances of the 
Christian faith and the duties of the 
Christian life with unmistakable au- 
thority and adaptability. The primary 
office of a mediating priesthood is to lo- 
ealize and guarantee the sacramental 
continuity between grace and nature 
and the number of such points of ‘‘meet- 
ing’’*® can be determined according to 
the requirements of tradition and occa- 
sion. The laity too may bring its activi- 
ties under orders with greater or less 
inelusion of specifically religious disci- 
pline. All of life can thus be visibly 
oriented toward and directed by the 
visible Church as the Body of Christ in 
the world. The Reformation, on the 
other hand, has a solution of the prob- 
lem of order which is less simple and 
conerete because it is never free of dia- 
lectical relation between the Spirit and 
faith. This does not mean that grace is 
not localized. Nor does the Reformation 
neglect to orient all of life visibly toward 


6The term is Evangelical. Cf. Anglican 


Evavngelicalism, p. 180. 


the visible Church. But in view of the 
freedom of divine activity and the re. 
bellious character of the world, the Body 
of Christ is always regarded by the 
Reformation as possessing an invisible 
membership and the office of the minis. 
try is not the localization and authorize. 
tion of grace but rather the uninter. 
rupted designation of the terms on 
which the decision of faith under the 
guidance of the Spirit could oceur. 
Thus, the line between the gospel and 
the world is never identical with the 
line between the Church and the world, 
It is not the business of the Church to 
transform the world by the visible jp. 
corporation within itself of more and 
more of the world’s life. An established 
Church may have its occasion amidst the 
vicissitudes of history but it has no theo. 
logical justification. The business of 
the Church is so to witness to the Word 
and the Sacraments in the world that 
the Spirit will descend with power and 
do its regenerative work both in the 
Church and out of it. 

A Chureh that regards itself as 
charged by episcopal authority and 
mediating orders with a gospel that is 
continuous with the world is one kind 
of Church with one kind of gospel. A 
Church that regards itself as charged 
by the authority of the Holy Spirit and 
vocational orders with a gospel that is 
discontinuous with the world is another 
kind of Church with another kind of 
gospel. In the words of another and 
abler critic of Anglicanism, ‘‘we are far 
more tolerant of one another’s strange 
religious or quasi-religious fancies than 
were the men of even a generation ago. 
.. . What has happened is a vast deep- 
ening of our sense of the mystery of 
things, and a consequent increase in our 
intellectual indulgence toward honest 
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guessing.” * Perhaps this kind of hu- 
mility and this kind of tolerance may 
be allowed to keep Anglicans Anglican 
and Protestants Protestant until the 
Spirit Himself enlightens both the mys- 
tery of things and the honest guessing 
with the light of the Truth. 

iL L. Stewart, A Century of Anglo- 
Catholicism, pp. 347-48. 


Someone has remarked that we shall 
either lose the war or emerge from it 
‘Jean, tough, hard-bitten psalm-singers,’’ 
in other words, revert to type under 
strain. The virtues which enabled our 
American forebears to win the numerous 
wars in which they were engaged—their 
strength, their indomnitable resolution, 
and their confident belief that God was 
with them—all were nourished on the 
Psalter, and more specifically, on Eng- 
lish metrical versions of the psalms. 

In his Three Centuries of American 
Hymnody Dr. Henry Wilder Foote has 
reminded us of the origins of psalmody 
in this country. In 1579 Sir Francis 
Drake made land on the California 
coast, and came to anchor in what is 
now called Drake’s Bay. His chaplain, 
Francis Fletcher, related how the In- 
dians, who were friendly, visited the 
camp when services of worship were 
held. ‘‘In the time of which prayers, 
singing of Psalms, and reading of cer- 
taine Chapters in the Bible, they sate 
very attentively: and observing the end 
at every pause, with one voice still cried, 
Oh, as greatly rejoicing in our exer- 
cises.’’ After Drake’s five weeks’ visit 
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General Theological 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How accurate is Professor Lehmann’s pic- 
ture of Anglican ‘‘ambiguity’’—rather than 
‘*comprehensiveness’’? 

2. Can a sharp division be drawn between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, including An- 
glicanism, as described in the Syllabus? 

3. Discuss the possibility of reunion or co- 
operation, on such terms as the Syllabus sets 
forth. 


California heard no more psalm-singing 
until the arrival of Fr. Junipero Serra, 
now a candidate for canonization; and 
then what was heard was the Latin of 
the Breviary, not the English of Henry 
Ainsworth’s version. 

Psalm-singing was next heard in this 
country in April, 1907. At Jamestown 
the first act of the Virginia Company 
was to kneel and hear Chaplain Hunt 
read the prayers and thanksgiving for a 
safe voyage. Jamestown has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a little English parish, 
bringing its minister, its Prayer-Book, 
its customs, and its thoughts, to set them 
down in the midst of an unoccupied 
land.’’ The Psalter was very much a 
part of its custom and its thoughts. 

But the Jamestown settlement was im- 
permanent. It was reserved for the Pil- 
grim Fathers, rather than the California 
visitor or the Jamestown settlers, to 
plant in this country the seed of Ameri- 
ean hymnody. That the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers used liberty of psalm-singing before 
they set sail for the New World is evi- 
dent from a quotation from one of their 
number, Edward Winslow. ‘‘When,”’ 
says Winslow, ‘‘the ship was ready to 
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carry us away, the brethren that stayed 
having again solemnly sought the Lord 
- with us and for us, they that stayed at 
Leyden feasted us that were to go, at our 
pastor’s house, being large, where we re- 
freshed ourselves, after tears, with sing- 
ing of psalms.”’ 

Rowland E. Prothero, in The Psalms 
in Human Life, gives us the right per- 
spective for the origins of American 
-hymnody. ‘‘To the singing of psalms 
the sails of the Mayflower were set to 
- eatch the winds that wafted the Pilgrim 
_ Fathers to the white sandbanks of Cape 
Cod; to their music were laid the foun- 
dations of the United States of America. 


to John Endicott’s company the name 
of their first settlement.’’ 

At the Sabbath services, both in Sa- 
lem and in Plymouth, the Psalms were 
- sung from the version of Henry Ains- 
worth of Amsterdam. But it was not 
long before the Puritan divines had pre- 


one their own version, and the third 


book printed in American was the Bay 
Psalm Book (1639-40). Till the end of 
the eighteenth century, the Psalms were 
exclusively sung in the churches and 
_ chapels of America. For America was 
‘Puritan in those days, as it is still in the 
marrow of its bones, and to the Puri- 
tans, as Prothero says, the Psalter was 
the books of books. ‘‘Soldiers sang 
them on the march, by the campfire, on 
parade, in the storm of battle. The 
-ploughman ecarolled them over his fur- 
row; the carter hummed them by the 
side of his wagon.’’ And even as late 
as the last decades of the eighteenth 
eentury, William Billings, ‘‘a giant 
among the composers who flourished in 
New England during the Revolutionary 
War,’’ couched his anthem, Lamentation 
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over Boston in words so obviously sug. 
gestive of ‘‘By the waters of Babylon” 
that they constitute a parody of the 
psalm, though not so intended: 

““By the waters of Watertown we sat 
down and wept when we remembered 
thee, O Boston. . . . A voice was heard 
in Roxbury which echoed through the 
Continent weeping for Boston because 
of their danger. . . . If I forget thee... 


Let horrid Jargon split the air and rive my 
nerves asunder, 

let hateful discord greet my ear as terrible as 
thunder, 

let harmony be banished hence and Consonance 
depart ; 

let dissonance erect her throne and reign within 
my heart.’’ 


(From Early New England Hymnody, 
by H. C. Macdougall, p. 59.) 

Billings’ Lamentation over Boston 
will serve better as an example of an 
answered prayer than as a sample of 
the transition from psalmody to hym- 
nody. The transition was painful, even 
though not ‘‘nerve-riving.’’ Isaac Watts, 
who ranks with Charles Wesley, eight- 
eenth child of Susanna Wesley, as one 
of the greatest hymn writers of all time, 
helped mightily, and far more than any- 
one else, to bridge the abyss of difference 
between psalmody and hymnody, that is, 
between the Hebrew Psalter translated 
into English metre, whether in the 
Sternhold and Hopkins, Ainsworth, 
Este, or Bay Psalm Book versions, and 
the ‘‘man-made’’ songs of praise. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who by no means sym- 
pathized with Isaac Watts’ theology, 
cordially recognized the greatness of this 
accomplishment. ‘‘Dr. Watts,’’ he said, 
‘*though his mind was imprisoned in a 
dark and barbarous system of religious 
faith, did yet by the fervor of his piety 
and the freedom of his thought, wonder- 
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fully raise the downtrodden muse of the 
English churches. ’”? Tt is significant that 
the two hymns which are generally con- 
sidered to be perhaps the greatest hymns 
in the English language, *“O God, our 
help in ages past,’’ and ‘‘When I sur- 
vey the wondrous cross,’’ should both 
hove been written by Watts, and that 
one of them should be a paraphrase of 
a psalm, and the other a “‘man-made 
hymn.’’ Both have so endeared them- 
selves to the English-speaking world 
that it would be hard to find a represen- 
tative hymnal which does not contain 
them. 

When Emerson voiced his apprecia- 
tion of Watts, he was the minister of 
the historic Second Church in Boston, 
a church in which Increase and Cotton 
Mather had been among his predecessers 
and in which Chandler Robbins suce- 
ceeded him. Cotton Mather, in his Mag- 
nalia Christi, had shown much interest 
in the Bay Psalm Book, chiefly in re- 
spect to the exactness of its rendering 
of the Hebrew original. He himself pro- 
duced a new version of the Psalms and 
corresponded with Dr. Watts about it. 
Increase Mather had expressed lively in- 
terest in John Eliot’s little Indian psalm- 
book. Chandler Robbins was to be the 
editor of the Social Hymn Book, which, 
by the way, had nothing to do with the 
social aspects of the Gospel. Emerson 
exercised his brief ministry between the 
psalmody of the Mathers and the hym- 
nody of Robbins, but inclined toward 
the latter and prepared the way for his 
successor. In a sermon which he 
preached October 2, 1831, Emerson said, 
“I wish to bring to your attention the 
subject of hymn books. I am anxious 
that we should sing hymns which we can 
feel, and which can do the office of 
sacred poetry upon our m™ands—can 
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arouse, thrill, cheer, soothe, solemnize 
or melt us. I desire that we should not 
sing hymns to God that we should be 
ashamed to compose in praise of a man, 
flat, prosaic, unaffecting productions 
such as too many have been and are. 
. . . The best poet should have written 
hymns for those who speak the English 
tongue, . . . instead of permitting the 
unskilful versifier who with whatever 
good intentions first turned the psalms 
of David into English metre.’’ (Young 


Emerson Speaks, by A. C. MecGiffert, 
Jr.). 


Emerson preached many of his ser- 


mons a dozen times over; the one “On 


Showing Piety at Home’’ he preached | 
27 times in four years, but this very 


good one on Hymn Books he never re- 
peated. The reason was that it accom- 


plished its objective. He wished to have 


the Proprietors of the Second Church 


purchase a hymnal edited by Francis 
William Pitt Greenwood, the neighbor- 
ing minister of King’s Chapel. The 


parish records show that they did so— 


within two weeks, at a cost of $154.53. 
So much for the Second Church in 


Boston, as representative of the period, 
but there is more to be said about Emer- 


son in his relation to American hymn- 
ody. 
remarked that he could not write hymns 
because they had to be both religious 
and commonplace, and he could not be 
the latter. Emerson, though a lesser 
poet, evidently disagreed with him en- 
tirely in this discrimination. He him- 
self wrote only one hymn, ‘‘ We love the 
venerable house,’’ which he composed 


for the ordination of his successor, 


Chandler Robbins. But he desired 
ardently the ability to write them. 
‘*What work of learning or of imagina- 
tion,’’ he said, ‘‘could ever hope for 


Lord Tennyson is said to have 
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such permanent and precious fame, ever 
hope to enter the heart and faith of a 
nation like the simple religious song that 
is in their mouth every Sunday, aided 
in its effect by the reverence of the 
Bible, the power of music, the associa- 
tions of the place, and the sympathy of 
a congregation?’’ Emerson’s Ordina- 
tion hymn was not distinguished. It 
survives, if at all, only in Unitarian 
hymnals. But his patriotic Concord 
hymn, ‘‘By the rude bridge that arched 
the flood,’’ survives as part of American 
literature and perpetuates the memory 
of the ‘‘embattled farmers’’ of Concord 
and Lexington who ‘‘fired the shot heard 
round the world.’’ It is a pity that he 
did not try his hand at hymn writing 
oftener, or with more persistence. 
Others, however, of that galaxy of 
American poets who were his contempo- 
raries, did so, and by so doing enriched 
both American hymnody and American 
letters. Whittier appears to have done 
so almost by accident. Most of his 
hymns were not written as such, but are 
centos taken by editors from his longer 
poems. Dr. Foote calls attention to the 
fact that the most beautiful and most 
popular of them all, ‘‘Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind,’’ comes from ‘‘The 
Brewing of Soma,’’ Soma being an in- 
toxicating drink to promote supposedly 
religious exhilaration, and that it was 
written ‘‘after a particularly noisy and 
distasteful revival in Whittier’s neigh- 
borhood.’’ The anti-revival hymn is 
likely to outlast all the revival hymns of 
the period. It is one of the few hymns 
by American authors which is as popular 
in England and the English-speaking 
dominions as it is in our own coun- 
try. In the Encyclopedia Britannica’s 
list of the best known American hymn- 
writers, John Greenleaf Whittier heads 


the list, though if they had been ar- 
ranged alphabetically he would have 
been at the foot. Dr. Foote reproaches 
Episcopalians for including in their 
1916 Hymnal only four hymns by Whit. 
tier. In the present revision this defect 
is remedied. The 1940 Hymnal has 
seven of Whittier’s hymns. 

Another American hymn much in use 
in England, which the Encyclopedia 
Britannica lists among those which “it 
is difficult to praise too highly,” js 
“‘Lord of all being, throned after,”’ by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. For some =. 
accountable reason it was omitted in the 
1916 Episcopal Hymnal, though it had 
been in that of 1892. The first hymn 
that the present Commission on the Re. 
vision of the Hymnal added to the eol- 
lection was this hymn of Holmes, re- 
stored to its proper place. But now 
Holmes’ great ‘‘ Army Hymn,”’ ‘‘O Lord 
of Hosts! Almighty King!’’ written for 
a meeting in Boston to celebrate the 
Emancipation Proclamation, has disap- 
peared from the Hymnal, along with 
Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’’ They were omitted 
presumably out of deference to the feel- 
ings of those who do not wish to per- 
petuate painful and divisive memories 
of the ‘‘ War Between the States.’’ 

A third American hymn writer who 
deserves rank in the society of Whittier 
and Holmes is Samuel Longfellow, 
younger brother of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow and a far better hymnodist 
than his distinguished elder brother. 
Not that it is decisive, but because it is 
a criterion of foreign appreciation, it 
should be noted that when the Hymns 
Committee of the Church of St. Martin- 
in-the-fields, London, edited their no- 
table selection of the best hymns, en- 
titled The People’s Hymn Book, they 
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included in their small collection no less 


than four of the hymns of Samuel Long- 
fellow. The most familiar is the beau- 
tiful “‘I look to thee in every need.”’ 
It has been said that ‘the literature of 
devotion contains few songs of trust 
which surpass’ it. The only hymn of 
Samuel Longfellow which Episcopalians 
have adopted is his ‘‘Holy Spirit, Truth 
divine,’’ which is not of equal eminence. 
They have done better by Longfellow’s 
friend and colleague, Samuel Johnson, 
and have adopted both his ‘‘City of 
God, how broad and far,’’ and his 
“Life of ages, richly poured.’’ 

Dr. Foote remarks that the only 
really notable hymns of high literary 
quality and permanent value written 
during the opening of the new era in 
hymnody came from Unitarians centered 
about Boston and Episcopalians cen- 
tered about New York and Philadelphia. 
But the orthodox Congregationalists 
centered about Yale College had begun 
to make their contribution by the end 
of the 18th century, and a great hymn 
in honor of the church—perhaps the 
greatest hymn of the church written by 
an American, ‘‘I love thy kingdom, 
Lord’’—was written not by a self-desig- 
nated ‘‘churchman’’ but by Timothy 
Dwight, president of Yale College from 
1795 to 1817. It was still being sung at 
Yale a hundred years later, under the 
presidency of another Timothy Dwight. 
Now, with feeling for the church as the 
“beloved community’’ rising in every 
denomination, it is sung by every de- 
nomination and has a secure and perma- 
nent place in American Hymnody. 
Leonard Bacon, too, was a Yale gradu- 
ate and a Congregationalist, and his 
commemoration hymn, ‘‘O God, beneath 
thy guiding hand,’’ was written in 1833 
for the two hundredth anniversary of 


the founding of New Haven. 
has, belatedly, its place in the Episcopal 
Hymnal. 
uate, and a Congregationalist, and wrote 
thirty-eight 


Henry Hallam Tweedy, 
**Eternal God, whose power upholds’’ 


163 
It now 
Ray Palmer was a Yale grad- 


hymns of high literary 


quality, of which ‘‘My faith looks up 
to thee,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus, thou joy of loving 
hearts,’’ are universally appreciated. 


author of 


(’29) is emeritus professor of Practical 


Theology in the Yale Divinity School, 
and Congregational minister who held 
pastorates in 
And another Congregationalist, William 


Utica and Bridgeport. 


DeWitt Hyde, President of Bowdoin 
College, forty years ago wrote a hymn 
which for maturity of thought and no- 
bility of expression marks a definite new 
era in hymnody, a break with the ‘‘in- 
fantilism’’ which psychology tells us 
pervades twenty-five per cent. of our 
hymns: 

Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 

That this thy world is incomplete; 


That battle calls our marshaled ranks; 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 


That thou hast not yet finished man; 
That we are in the making still, 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


When it comes to hymns of the social 
awakening, let it be remembered that 
although Walter Rauschenbusch would 
have liked to have written them, and did 
write some poetry of social aspiration, 
the first great social service hymn, 


O Master, let me walk with thee, 
In lowly paths of service free, 


was written in 1879 by Washington 
Gladden, a Congregationalist minister. 
New England, like its capital, is ‘‘not so 
much a place as a state of mind,’’ and 


when it comes to hymnody, Yale pro- 
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duces the proper state of mind as surely 
as does Harvard, and Congregationalism 
is perhaps as good a background for it 
as is Unitarianism, or the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

American Hymnody, as distinguished 
from Psalmody, opened for Congrega- 
tionalism in association with the name of 
Timothy Dwight. For Episcopalians it 
opened a few years later in association 
with a name quite as illustrious, that of 
William Augustus Muhlenberg, the most 
distinguished presbyter that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church had produced up 
to that time, or perhaps up to this. 
With his schools, his hospitals, his free 
church, above all, with the broad catholi- 
city which sponsored the Muhlenberg 
Memorial and began for us the march 
toward Christian unity, Dr. Muhlenberg 
stands out as an unequalled leader. 
To these laurels must now be added the 
imperishable one of having been a pio- 
neer in Episcopalian hymnody. His 
hymn, ‘‘Saviour, who thy flock art 
feeding,’’ is still sung by the Church of 
England in Canada; his Christmas 
hymn, ‘‘Shout the glad tidings,’’ is still 
in the latest Episcopal Hymnal. 
Muhlenberg’s great contribution was 
not his five hymns, which all fall short 
_ of greatness, but his Plea for Christian 
Hymns (1821), his collection entitled 
Church Poetry and his success in per- 
suading the General Convention of 1823 
to appoint a committee to prepare a 
hymnbook for the Church. At that time 
Episcopalians were almost as _ psalm- 
minded as Presbyterians, of whom Mil- 
ton said that ‘‘half the nurse maids in 
England sang metrical Psalms for lulla- 
bies.’”” They might have done worse. 
In his time Nahum Tate of Tate and 
Brady was poet laureate of England. 

His version of the 42nd Psalm, ‘‘As 
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pants the hart for cooling streams,”’ 
adorns the Episcopal Hymnal, while his 
version of the 34th Psalm, ‘Through 
all the changing scenes of life,”’ is foung 
in the new hymnbook of the Church of 
England in Canada. Altogether there 
are four Tate and Brady hymns in the 
revised Hymnal, and the Canadians haye 
the same number, though not the same 
hymns. 

In 1826 the General Convention of 
the P. E. Church approved the colle. 
tion of 212 hymns prepared by Muhlen. 
berg and Onderdonck, but the Church 
still clung to Tate and Brady, so the 
metrical psalms were bound up with the 
hymns and the combined book eon. 
tinued in use until 1872 as the author. 
ized hymnal. With Episcopalians as 
with other denominations hymnody re- 
placed psalmody gradually, and over a 
period of time covering many decades. 
The bishops helped to popularize hymns 
by writing a number of good ones and 
giving them the prestige of episcopal au- 
thorship. George Washington Doane’s 
‘*Softly now the light of day,’’ ‘‘Thou 
art the way, by thee alone,’’ and ‘‘ Fling 
out the banner, let it float,’’ are all good 
hymns and have survived many revisions 
of the Hymnal. Another Bishop Doane, 
William of Albany, later wrote ‘ An- 
cient of Days’’ for the bi-centenary of 
the city of Albany. In the latest revis- 
ion his line, ‘‘Our plenty, wealth, pros- 
perity and peace,’’ has been amended to 
read ‘‘Our faith and hope, our fellow- 
ship and peace,’’ to make it available 
during periods of depression. And 
Phillips Brooks, eventually a Bishop, 
wrote one of the loveliest of all Chris- 
mas hymns, ‘‘O little town of Bethle- 
hem’’ for his Sunday School at Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia. They 
have sung it there every Christmas ever 
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since, and it has journeyed from Phila- 

delphia half way around the world. 

It is fitting that a bishop, Robert Nel- 

son Spencer, Should have composed ‘‘O 

heavenly Grace in holy rite descending,”’ 

a new and excellent Confirmation hymn. 

Dr. Foote found fault vigorously with 
the Commission of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church which revised its Hymnal 
in 1916 for being unduly conservative. 
“The fact is,’’ he said, ‘‘that the hymn- 
book editors of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country have never had 
sufficient knowledge, independence, or 
courage to free themselves from the 
domination of the more conventional 
type of Anglican hymnbooks, especially 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, which, in 
turn, were so much under the spell of the 
rediscovered Latin hymnody that they 
were deaf to the singing voices of the 
new world.’’ 

That reproach has now been taken 
away. Songs of Praise, the least con- 
ventional of Anglican hymnbooks, has 
been drawn upon freely by the latest 
Episcopalian revisors. Nor have they 
been deaf to the ‘‘singing voices of the 
new world:’’? Some of them are found 
in their own denominational fellowship. 
Walter Russell Bowie, author of ‘‘ Lord 
Christ, when first thou cam’st to men,”’ 
and ‘‘O holy City, seen of John,’’ and 
several Episcopalians whose hymns are 
less well known are represented in the 
Hymnal of 1940. But today American 
Hymnody is ecumenical, and all denom- 
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inations are free to avail themselves of 
such hymns as William Pierson Mer- 
rill’s ‘‘Not alone for mighty empire,’’ 
Henry Hallam Tweedy’s ‘‘ Eternal God, 
whose power upholds,’’ Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s ‘‘God of grace and God of 
glory,’’ Washington Gladden’s ‘‘ Behold 
a Sower! from afar,’’ George Wallace 
Brigg’s ‘‘For the brave of every race’’ 
and his ‘‘Lord of all majesty and 
might,’’ Henry Van Dyke’s ‘‘Joyful, 
joyful, we adore thee,’’ and his ‘‘ Jesus, 
thou divine Companion,’’ Frederic Lu- 
cian Hosmer’s ‘‘O Thou in all thy 
might so far,’’ R. B. Y. Seott’s ‘‘O day 
of God draw nigh,’’ and a magnificent 
translation of the Jewish Doxology, 
‘*Praise to the living God,’’ attributed 
to the cooperative effort of Landsberg, 
Mann and Gannett—to mention only a 
dozen American and Canadian hymns of 
eminent merit. We are living today in 
a period of American Hymnody second 
in importance only to that of the flow- 
ering of New England. One likes to 
look forward to its future development, 
and to hope that as after the Thirty 
Years’ War, and after the Napoleonic 
wars, great popular revivals of religion 
were borne upward on wings of song, 
so it will be with us after the victory 4 
the United Nations will have brought | 
peace to the world, and new beginnings. 


O wind, 
If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
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Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Resemblances and parallels between 

the laws, hymns, and doctrines com- 
prising much of Indo-Iranian literature 
and those enunciated in the Pre-Chris- 
tian literature of the Old Testament are 
fairly numerous. For example, the state- 
ments of the laws of purification in the 
Law Book of Manu! remind the reader 
of similar rules in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus.2, Obvious parallels may be 
drawn between those two books of our 
Canon and the teachings of Mazdaism 
in the Avesta. Again, in the Rig Veda,’ 
several hymns—while apostrophising na- 
ture Deities—partake of an atmosphere 
almost Christian. The vast bulk of the 
Upanishads deals with the philosophy of 
Hinduism, quite remote from our think- 
ing; yet the Bhagavadgita,‘ in its finer 
moral passages may be said to approach 
some of the utterances of Christ. This 
is also true of the teachings of Buddha 
as set forth in the great work in Pali en- 
titled Dhammapada.’ Comparisons of 


1Garbe, R., Otto Béhtlingk’s Sanskrit-Chresto- 
mathie (Leipzig, Haessel, 1909), pp. 217-238. 

2 E. g. Leviticus xxiii; Deuteronomy xxii. 

* Macdonell, A. A., A Vedic Reader (Oxford, 
1917), pp. 207-211. 
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this type have been noticed and docy- 
mented by Indo-Iranian scholars and 
editors since first these enticing fields of 
investigation were opened to the Western 
world in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
a comparative study of the accounts of 
the Temptation of Christ and the Temp- 
tation, or more precisely, the Conflict be- 
tween Zarathushtra and Angra Mainyu. 
The details of this Conflict comprise a 
little over five sections of the nineteenth 
Fagard of the Vendidad, which is the 
first and most important of the three 
parts of the Avesta. In it are embodied 
the doctrines of Mazdaism. We shall 
present first, from the Avesta, the story 
of the Conflict between Zarathushtra 
and the Evil Spirit. The following ver- 
sion is transcribed from the Avestan 
character, as given by Geldner in his 
Sacred Books of the Parsis, Vol. II, See. 
III, pp. 123-124: 


Vendidad 19: 5-10 


5 uzvaedhayat zarathustro anrem mainyum: 

duzhda anra mainyo, janani dama daevodatem, 
janani nacuS daevodatem, janani pairikam yam 
khnathaiti, yahmai u¢zayaite gaoSyag verethraja 
haca apat kacaoyat uSactarat haca naemat, 


paiti ahmai 


‘Hill, W. D. P., The Bhagavadgita (Oxford, 
1928), Introduction pp. 1-98. 

5 Fausboll, P. V., The Dhammapada, edited in 
Pali (Copenhagen, 1855, Ist edition). 
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paiti ahmai avasata yo ¢gpitamo zarathuStro: 


8 baodhagea viurvigyat. paiti ahmaiadavata “i, 


9 mana dama anro mainyus. paiti ahmai avashata 


10 zarathuStro ahunem vairim fragravayat. 


merencanuha aSaum zarathuStra; tum ahi pouru- 
’acpahe puthro, barethryat haca zavisi apacta- 
vanuha vanuhim daenam mazdayagnim vindai 
yanem yatha vindat vadhaghano dainhupaiti8. 


noit he apactavane vanuhim daenam mazda- 
yacnim noit agtaca noit uStanemca noit 


duzhdamo anro mainyuS: kahe vaca vanai, _ 
kahe vaca apayacai, kana zaya hukeretaonho 


yo ¢pitamo zarathustro: havanaca taStaca 
haomaca vaca mazdofraokhta mana zaya acti 

vahistem, ana vaca vanani, ana vaca apayacane, 

ana zaya hukeretaonho ai duzhda anra mainyo: 7 
dathat ¢pento mainyu8, dathat zrune akarane 

fradathen ameSao ¢penta hukhshathra hudhaonho. 


Translation Can 


Thus spake Zarathushtra, addressing Angra Mainyu: 
‘“Bvil-thinking Angra Mainyu, may I smite the creature 
sprung from demons’ fashioning; may I slay the fiend, 
demon-born; may I destroy the sorcerer, to whom 
men pray; against whom shall rise up the holy 
victorious one, along by the waters of Kausavyi, 

near the eastern side, anear the eastern borders.” 7 
To Zarathushtra cried aloud the malignant 

Angra Mainyu: “ Destroy thou not me, a created being, 
thou holy Zarathushtra. Thou art the son of 
Pourushaspa. From my mother’s womb have I been 
invoked. Do thou, then, worship me that thou mayest 
obtain the goodly Mazdanian religion; that thou pet 
win good favor, such as Vadhaghana won, he 
the lord of nations.” 

To him then spake Zarathushtra, the Brilliant One: 
“Tt is not for me to denounce the goodly Mazdanian 
religion, even though the bones and vitals of the 
body be torn asunder.” 
To him cried out the malignant Angra Mainyu: 
“By whose word mayest thou conquer? by whose 
word mayest thou seek to withhold? with what 
weapon—well-made—mayest thou withstand me, 
a living creature, Angra Mainyu?” 
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To him spake Zarathustra: “With the mortar, with 
the chalice, with the haoma, with the prayer pronounced 
by Mazda—my weapon is most excellent. 
word may I suppress thee: with this word may I 
repel thee; with this weapon—well-made—O, wicked 
Angra Mainyu! 
to all eternity the Amshaspands proffered it to me, 
having good powers, beneficent.”’ 

Zarathustra caused the Ahuna Vairya to be heard. 


uzvaedhayat 


anrem mainyum 


duzhda ‘ 
janani 
dama 
daevodatem 
nacgus 
pairikam 
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paiti 
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With this 


The holy spirit granted it to me; 


caus. pret. ind. act. 3 sg. of 1 vid, to know, with epd. us. caused 
to know, made known, spake. 
the evil spirit: Ahriman. 7 
voc. sg. masc. of duzhdah, evil-thinking : 
pres. subj. act 1 sg. of jan, to slay, smite. 
creature, creation. 
created by demons, with daeva; cf. Sansk. deva. 
corpse, corpse-fiend; the root nas, to perish. 


‘ a Peri, a female bewitching fairy. 


explained in the Pahlavi version: “‘to whom one prays.”’ 
dat. sg. masc. of rel. pron. yo. 
pres. subj. ind. 3 sg. from zan+-ue, to rise up. 


abl. sing. eastern. Cf. Sansk. usas, the dawn, | 
towards, against, back. 7 
dat. of demonst. aem, this one. 

speak, shout; pret. ind. med. 3 sg., taken with paitt. 

nom. sg. masc., evil-creating, malignant. 


2 sg. ind. imperat. fr. merenc, to destroy. 


equivalent to Greek “possessing horses.”’ 

abl. sing of barethrya, mother’s womb. 

aor. ind. ind. 1 sg., invoke, call upon. 

pres. imperat. med. 2 sg. ctu, to worship, with epd. apa. 

acc. sing. fem of vanhu, good; Sansk. vasu. 

conscience, religion. Cf. Pers. din, religion. 

subj. act. 2 sg., to find, obtain. Pahl. vanditan. — 

pret. ind. act. 3 sg., from the same verb. 

from yana, from verb yam, to hold, reach; the noun here means 
favor. 

apparently a wicked ruler favored by Ahriman. : 

lord of the nation, governor. 

pret. indic. ind. 3 sg., vas, to speak, say. 

from the root ¢pit, to be bright, brilliant; as epithet of Za. 

rathushtra, Brilliant, Brightest. 
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ustanem vital principle of the body. 
baodhah a spiritual faculty receiving impressions. 7 
yiurvigyat pres. subj. act. 3 sg., to part asunder. — 
kahe of whom, gen. sg. of ka(ko) rel. pron. 7 - 
vaca instr. sing. of vac, word, speech. Cf. Lat. voz. 
yanai from rt. van, to win, strive, conquer, subj. act. 2 sg. 
yagai from rt. ya¢, to seek; with apa, to withhold. 
kana instr. sing. from ka. 
saya instr. sing. from zaya, a weapon, rt. 27, Skt. hz. 
hukeretaonho from hu+keret; equivalent to Sanskrit, su-+-krta, well-made. 
havana the mortar in which the haoma was prepared, instr. sing. 
tata the sacred chalice into which the haoma was poured. 
haoma the sacred drink used ritually in religious ceremony. 
vaca with voice, i.e. prayer. 
mazdofraokhta pronounced by Mazda. 
vanani 1 sg. subj. act. from the root van, to conquer. ~ my | 
apayacane 1 sg. subj., and with inchoative force, hold, grant; with apa, to 


dathat _ pret. indic. 3 sg. act., root da. ~~ 
zrune time; with akarana eternity, un-made, boundless. 
fradathen from the root dath with prefix fra, to proffer, to give; the form is 
the pret. indic., 3 plur. act. 
amesao the Amshaspands; ef. Sansk. amrta, immortal. 
ahunem the Ahuna Vairya, so named from its initial words, just as we say 
: the Our Father. It was a sacred formula recited with potent 
effect. 
vairim vairim means desirable. 
fracravayat pret. indic. act. 3 sg., from the root ¢ru with the prefix fra which 


repel. 


makes it causative, to chant, cause to be heard. Cf. Sansk. ¢ru, 


to hear. an a 


Variants and Additional Notes 


On daevodatem: In his French translation, de Harlez interprets this compound as: créateur des 
étres mauvais, creator of demons. Justi gives the meaning in his Wérterbuch: von den Devs geschaffen, 
created by demons. Jackson follows this interpretation, which I accept, translating: sprung from 
demons’ fashioning. 

On barethryat haca zavisi: Here de Harlez renders: tu as regu ton nom d’une (femme) portant (son 
fruit), thou hast received thy name from a woman bearing her child. There is no definite way of 
proving that berethryat refers to the mother of Zarathushtra or of Angra Mainyu, but the verb, 
zavisi, is clearly first person (v. Jackson: Grammar, 664). Thus the break in the sentence appears 
to come after berethryat. The verb zavisi means I am called, invoked. Furthermore the Pahlavi 
version—the commentary on the Avesta—has this significant addition (I translate), “thy ancestors 
worshipped (invoked) me; do thou also worship me.”’ 

On fragravayat: While this is a causative, signifying he caused to be heard, the clearer rendering 
would very likely be more acceptable: “Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna Vairya,” the most potent 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST - ie If thou therefore wilt bow down before 


St. Matthew wv. 3-11.—Approaching, 
the tempter said to him: “If thou art 
the son of God, command that these 
stones become loaves of bread.” But 
he answered and said: “It is written, 
‘not by bread alone shall man live, but 
by every word that procedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’” Then the devil con- 
ducts him to the holy city, and he places 
him on the pinnacle of the temple, and 
he says unto him: “If thou art the son 
of God, cast thyself down; for it is 
written, ‘he shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee, and they shall bear thee 
up in their arms lest thou strike thy foot 
against a stone.’” Jesus said unto him: 
“Again it is written, ‘thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.’” Again the 
devil conducts him up upon a very high 
mountain, and shows him all the King- 
doms of the world and the glory of them; 
and he said unto him: “All these I will 
give to thee if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” Then saith Jesus unto 
him: ‘‘Get thee gone, Satan; for it is 
written, ‘the Lord thy God shalt thou 
worship and him only shalt thou serve.’”’ 
Then the devil leaveth him; and behold, 
angels came and ministered to him. 

We shall place parallel with this the 
account as given by Luke: 

St. Luke iv. 3-13.—The devil said unto 
him: “‘If thou art the son of God, com- 
mand that this stone become a loaf of 
bread.” Jesus answered him: “It is 
written, ‘not by bread alone shail man 
live.’”” And having led him up, the 
devil showed him all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of time. And 
the devil said to him: “‘To thee I will 
give all this power and the glory of these 
Kingdoms; for it has been given to me, 
and to whomsoever I will I may give it. 


me, all shall be thine.” But Jesus an. 
swered him and said: “It is written, 
‘the Lord thy God shalt thou worship 
and him only shalt thou serve.’” The 
devil led him to Jerusalem, and he placed 
him upon the pinnacle of the temple, 
and said to him: “If thou art the son 
of God, cast thyself down hence; for it 
is written, ‘he shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee, to protect thee; 
and in their arms shall they bear thee 
up, lest ever thou strike thy foot against 
astone.’”’ And Jesus answered him and 
said: “‘It hath been said, ‘thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord they God.’” The deyjj 
having completed all the temptation de- 
parted from him for a season. 

The two versions of the Gospel ac- 
count here presented have been trans- 
lated directly from the Greek of Souter’s 
Novum Testamentum Graece. 


CoMPARISON OF THE Two 
GosPEL ACCOUNTS 


Both accounts contain the same three 
temptations: (1) to perform a miracle in 
order to allay hunger, (2) to cast himself 
down from the temple in order to dis- 
play supernatural power, and (3) to fall 
down and worship the devil, the prom- 
ised reward being the possession and 
glory of the Kingdoms of the world. 
The order of these three temptations, 
however, is not the same in both gospels. 
In the account in Matthew the order is 
seen to be as just given; while in Luke, 
the second and third temptations are 
reversed. . It would appear that the or- 
der as given by Matthew is the stronger, 
thus closing the ordeal by Christ’s utter- 
ance: “Thous shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

The reply of Christ to each tempta- 
tion is practically the same respectively, 
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with the exception that the Matthew 
yersion of the quotation used by Christ 
in his reply to the first temptation, ex- 
hibits the latter part of the verse in full 
from Deuteronomy (8:3). To the first 
temptation, to perform a miracle by 
turning stones into bread, Christ replies: 
“Man shall not live by bread alone’’; 
to the second, to cast himself down from 
the pinnacle of the temple, he replies: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord they 
God”; and to the third, to fall down and 
worship the Evil Spirit, the reply is: 
“Thou shalt worship only the Lord they 
God and serve him.” 

Let us examine, severally, the three 
temptations as propounded by the Evil 
One, and their implications. (1) “If 
thou art the son of God, command that 
these stones become loaves of bread.” 
There is meant to be implied in these 
words a taunting tone. Christ has been 
fasting forty days and nights and he is 
hungry. In the desert there is no food. 
The devil tempts him to display his 
powers in performing a miracle and that 
too for his own relief and comfort. The 
words “if thou art the son of God” 
imply both scorn and disbelief. What 
is Christ’s reply? It is this: that while 
he is hungry, yet there is something 
greater than satisfying hunger, and man 
does not live merely the physical life 
dependent upon sustinence, but he lives 
also the life spiritually bound to God; 
and as it is by the word of God that 
life came, so it is by that same word of 
God that the life of man is sustained. 

(2) “If thou art the son of God, cast 
thyself down from here’’—the pinnacle 
of the temple in Jerusalem. Again we 
catch the taunting note in the words of 
the Evil One’s disbelief—‘‘if thou art 
the son of God.” The first temptation 
did not yield the desired result; this 


second one is a more severe test, and 
has in it again the underlying necessity 
of self-preservation. Or, in other words, 
Christ now has the opportunity to show 
his powers even more than he would have 
displayed them if he had attempted to 
turn stones into bread. That perform- 
ance implied no risk; this second ordeal 
involves great risk, but if performed will 
prove that Christ is indeed the son of 
God. It is a more subtle tempting; it 
involves a hidden appeal to bravado, 
which Christ never had, but which the 
devil imputes to him. How is this test 
met? His answer is: “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God”’—that is, thou 
shalt not tempt him to go against nature 
in exhibiting his powers by an act in- 
volving possibly a fatal risk; nor is he 
willing to perform such a miracle, con- 
trary to natural law, in order to satisfy 
Satan’s evil desire and covert intent. 

(3) “If thou wilt bow down and wor- 
ship me, I will give thee all the King- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them.”’ Luke’s version adds: “‘for their 
glory has been given to me,’’ the devil 
declares, ‘‘and to whomsoever I will I 
may give it.’”” The third temptation is 
obviously more subtle and is intended to 
be more difficult to resist than either of 
the other two. It contains the danger- 
ous appeal to wordly glory and universal 
power; and this time the tempter does 
not say: If thou art the son of God (he 
is now convinced that he is here dealing 
with the son of God) but he says: If 
thou wilt bow down and worship me. 
This is the culminating temptation, and 
for that reason it should be placed third 
in the series, as given in Matthew’s 
version. 

There are three parts: (1) the state- 
ment by the devil that all these King- 
doms have been assigned to him to 
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bestow as he desires (Luke’s version); 
(2) that he is ready to give them to 
Christ; (3) Christ is bidden to fall down 
and worship the evil spirit. The King- 
doms then are his (Satan’s); they are 
in his hands and control. In other 
words, evil prevails throughout them. 
So pervaded are they by this evil owner- 
ship, so powerful is the possessor, that 
they are to be bestowed upon whomso- 
ever the Evil Spirit chooses. The temp- 
tation is tremendous; how can it be re- 
sisted? To become master of all the 
Kingdoms of the world would appear to 
be the desire of every man. But it is 
no temptation to Christ; he does not 
desire the Kingdoms of the world; but 
even more important is the fact that the 
proviso of worshiping the evil spirit has 
not the slightest interest for him. Be- 
fore even the terms of ownership are 
mentioned Christ is in the act of refus- 
ing, when the evil spirit states: ‘All 
these will be yours, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” The answer of Christ 
is similar to his answers to the two 
previous temptations, and it is by far 
the most firm and final. Not even 
tempted by the Kingdoms offered, his 
principal thought is not only to refuse 
to worship the evil spirit, but to declare 
that it is time for Satan to depart, and 
that it is written: ‘‘Thou shalt worship 
only the Lord they God.”’ Two points 
follow: (1) the devil departs, and (2) 
angels come and minister to Christ. 


THE ENCOUNTER OF ZARATHUSHTRA 
AND ANGRA MAINyU 


Let us now examine the various parts 
of the encounter of Zarathushtra with 
the evil spirit, Angra Mainyu. In gen- 
eral it must be said, at the outset, that 
this ‘‘temptation” has its origin in the 
everlasting conflict between Good and 


Evil which is the fundamental doctrine 
of the Zoroastrian religion. The em. 
bodiment of Evil, Angra Mainyu, has 
justly expected the prophet of the “good 
religion,’ Zarathushtra, to proceed to 
destroy him. He awaits the attack. 
The scene of the conflict opens—quite 
differently from the temptation of Christ 
—with the prophet speaking to the de- 
mon first. His utterance is unmistak- 
able; his intention is, in this encounter 
to destroy the Evil One. He says: I 
will smite the creature sprung from de- 
mon’s fashioning, the fiend, the demon- 
born, the sorcerer. These epithets may 
apply to Angra Mainyu, or they may 
refer to several demons in his company. 
At all events the attitude of the cringing 
demon in his reply is worthy of notice, 
He says: ‘‘ Do not destroy me, a created 
being, thou holy Zarathushtra.” (He 
knows and recognizes him) ‘‘Zarathush- 
tra, thou son of Pourushaspa.” It ap- 
pears to be characteristic of a demon to 
recognize a great prophet and religious 
teacher.? Having made Zarathushtra 
realize this knowledge, Angra Mainyu’s 
next move is to declare that he too has 
been invoked, even from birth, as one 
to whom men pray. And with that as- 
sertion he leads into his ‘‘ temptation.” 
Only do thou worship me, that thou 
mayest obtain the goodly Mazdanian 
religion. He even assumes that he has 
it to offer—that he controls it. But 
his real temptation is the promise of 
good favor (probably riches) even such 
as Vadhaghana won (presumably by 
yielding to. the demon) and became lord 
of nations. The reply of Zarathushtra 


to this offer of a Kingdom and riches in 


Sy. Darmesteter, The Zend-Avesta, Part I 
(S.B.E. Vol. IV), p. 211. 

7Cf. “I know thee who thou art.” 
1:24; Luke 4:34. 
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return for worshiping the demon is quite 
in accord with what we should expect. 
He himself possesses the true religion, 
the goodly Mazdanian faith, and he 
not only cannot obtain it from Angra 
Mainyu, but having it from Ahura 
Mazda, he will never renounce it, even 
in the face of torture and death. 

This reply infuriates the Evil Spirit. 
He taunts Zarathushtra now—by what 
means will the prophet conquer—by 
what word will he win—by whose word 
will he withhold (the Mazdanian religion 
from demons)—with what well-made 
weapon wilt thou withstand me—the 
demon Angra Mainyu? ‘These ques- 
tions indicate impotent rage. The quiet 
answer of the Sage stands out in splendid 
contrast: My weapons are most efficient. 
I will destroy thee, with the mortar, the 
chalice, the haoma, and the sacred word 
(the Ahuna Vairya). These weapons 
the Holy Spirit (Aurhamazd) granted 
me; these the Amshaspands (Archangels) 
proffered me. These four weapons are 
(1) the mortar in which sacred meal for 
the sacrifice is ground, or pounded, es- 


Temptation of Christ 


All these Kingdoms I will give to thee 
if thou wilt fall down and worship me. 


Get thee gone, Satan . . . thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve. 


Then angels came and ministered to 
him. 


A more general comparison between the 
two “conflicts” is fully realized upon 
reading them through thoughtfully. One 
can see many points of contact and refer- 
ence, other than the particular ones cited 
above. 


pecially that from which the (2) haoma, 
the sacred beverage is pressed into (3) 
the chalice from which the haoma is 
quaffed. All these are very holy con- 
comitants of the sacred ceremonial rites. 
But these are not powerful enough, or, 
rather there is one word * more potent 
than all three other weapons, and that 
is the reciting of that most holy of all 
utterances, the Ahuna Vairyu. Upon 
reciting this Zarathushtra prevails; he 
routs the Evil Spirit; the temptation- 
conflict is over; Good has triumped ‘once 
more over Evil. 


In the temptation of Christ there%are 
three challenges, (1) one to perform a 
miracle to appease hunger, (2) one to 
perform a miracle to display power, and 
(3) one to gain possession of the domin- 
ions of the world. In the conflict of 
Zarathushtra there appears no challenge 
to perform either the first or the second 
miracle. But there is a striking parallel 
in the third temptation: 


Conflict of Zarathushtra 


Do thou worship me, that thou mayest 
win good favor such as Vadehaghana 
won, lord of nations. 


It is not for me to denounce the goodly 
religion of Mazda even though bones and 
vitals and body be torn asunder. 


Then Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna 
Vairyu. 


8 Cf. The prince of darkness grim, 
We tremble not for him, 
His rage we can endure; 
For lo! his doom is sure, 
One little word shall fell him. 
—Ein feste Burg, 
by Martin Luther, 1529. 
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CONCLUSION 


What then is the bearing of the one 
story upon the other? The pervading 
idea in both is that of a great prophet 
and teacher meeting in conflict with an 
evil spirit. That this notion was not 
limited to these two accounts is borne 
out by the fact that we have also, in 
Pali, the story of the Buddha encounter- 
ing the evil spirit, Mara. One would 
judge that it was part of the training 
and discipline of a prophet to depart 
into waste places for fasting, prayer, 
communion, and to be disturbed on such 
an occasion by the personification of evil. 

It would appear, then, that the story 
of the temptation of Christ was typical, 
and that it belongs in the same category 
with the conflict of Zarathushtra. As 
the Zarathushtra story is the older, it 
would appear that the general scheme 
was applied to the story of Christ’s de- 
parture into the desert to fast and pray. 
While he was absent from his disciples— 
entirely alone—there was no eyewitness 
of the events or of the sayings exchanged 
between Christ and the Evil Spirit. 
Nor is it likely that Christ, on returning 
to his former associates, would have told 
verbatim all the circumstances of the 
scene. There is, therefore, nothing to 
verify or to prove that this scene ever 
occurred precisely as recorded in the 
two gospel accounts. Apparently the 
two gospel writers who described the 
events drew on their imagination in the 
formula of the three tests, in the possible 
replies, and in the definite triumph of 
Christ. Doubtless they had heard of 
the conflicts of Buddha and of Zara- 
thushtra with the embodiment of evil. 
To incorporate such parts of these stories 

* Mara as Ploughman, Andersen, Pali Reader, 


pt. I, pp. 71-72; v. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lations, pp. 349-351. a 


10 St. Mark 1:12-13. 
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as should in no way offend Christian 
hearers, nor conflict with the sinless life 
of Christ, was intended only to enhance 
the spiritual claims of their Master anq 
was surely not intended to deceive. 
From the three facts then, we can de. 
duce that the accounts as given in the 
two gospels, are not authentic as to 
actual occurrences. These facts are, 
first, that there was no one at hand to 
witness the scene or over-hear the ex. 
change of words; second, it is not likely 
that Christ, upon his return, disclosed 
the matter to any one, and certainly 
not in a verbatim account; and third, 
that the story bears a resemblance to 
the type of conflict story known in ap- 
tiquity, and especially to the passage in 
the Avesta describing the conflict be- 
tween Zarathushtra, the Prophet of the 
Good Life, and Angra Mainyu, the ma- 
lignant Evil Spirit. There is nothing 
deduced from these studies to militate 
in the slightest degree against the belief 
in the fact that Christ withdrew into 
the wilderness for meditation, fasting, 
and prayer. And that the belief was 
general that while there he was subject 
to temptation may be seen in the brief 
account given by Mark, who says: 
And straightway the Spirit driveth 
him forth into the wilderness. And he 
was in the wilderness forty days tempted 
of Satan; and he was with the wild 
beasts; and angels ministered unto him." 
Here we notice no attempt at an ex- 
tended dialogue, nor any reference to 
three temptations. Whether this gospel 
writer was unacquainted with the Zara- 
thushtra ‘legend, or whether the short 
form of the story is due to the charac- 
teristic abbreviated style of Mark leads 
into speculations and implications be- 
yond the scope of this present paper. 
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By DonaLp Fay RoBINson 


In Mt. 10:2 are listed ‘‘the names 
of the twelve apostles.’’ This same list 
appears also in Mk. 3:16-19a. In Lk. 
6:14-16 is another list of these twelve 
men; but this third list (which reap- 
pears in Acts 1:13 in a different order 
and without the name of Judas Iscariot) 
is not identical with the lists in Matthew 
and Mark. Eleven of the names appear 
in all three lists. But the twelfth name 


Simon called Peter 
Andrew his brother 
James son of Zebedee 
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Simon surnamed Peter 
James son of Zebedee 
John brother of James 
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in Matthew and Mark is Thaddeus; in 
Luke it is Judas, son of James. It is 
customary to say that these are alternate 
names for a single individual. But this 
identification is not very convincing; 
and a plausible explanation of the dis- 
crepancy can be made. 

The three lists are not wholly un- 
related, as can be seen if they are writ- 
ten in parallel columns. 


tom 


Simon also named Peter 
Andrew his brother 
James 


John his brother Andrew John 

Philip Philip Philip 
Bartholomew Bartholomew Bartholomew 
Thomas Matthew Matthew 
Matthew the publican Thomas Thomas 


James son of Alphaeus 
Thaddeus 
Simon the Cananaean 


Judas Iscariot 


Thaddeus 


James son of Alphaeus 


Simon the Cananaean 
Judas Iscariot 


James son of Alphaeus 
Simon ealled Zelotes 
Judas son of James 
Judas Iscariot 
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Each of these lists falls into three 
eroups of four names each. The order 
of the names varies slightly within each 
group as between one list and another. 
But, barring the one major discrepancy 
in the third group, the same names occur 
in each group in all three lists. More- 
over, there are three pairs of names that 
are never dissociated—James son of 
Zebedee and John his brother, Philip 
and Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas; 
and in both Mark and Luke these names 
oecur in that order. These minor points 
of agreement point towards a common 
origin for all three lists. And the fact 
that when Luke repeats his list in Acts 
1:13 he gives the names in a jumbled 
. order, lends weight to the supposition 
_ that his original source is the same as 
Matthew’s and Mark’s. The order, it 
appears, was of no special significance 
to him; and yet he gives the list, in the 
first instance, in virtually the same or- 
der as do the other evangelists. 

Matthew introduces his list with the 
statement, ‘‘The names of the twelve 
apostles are these.’’ This is the only in- 
stance of the word apostle 
in the gospel; elsewhere padnrjs (disci- 
_ ple) is used. In the early church the 
word apostle was the technical title of 
the twelve heads of the original Jeru- 
salem church, as may be seen from its 
use in Acts. This isolated use of the 
word apostle in Matthew, the discrep- 
- ancy between Matthew and Mark on the 
one hand and Luke on the other, and 
the minor points of agreement among 
the three lists, taken together, suggest 
that these lists depend, not on any au- 
thentic information concerning the 
twelve disciples chosen by Jesus him- 
self, but on a single written roster of 
the twelve apostles of the early Jeru- 
- salem church; and that they were formed 
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by dropping one name from that roster 
and adding the name of Judas Iscariot, 

The divergences among the lists can 
be accounted for. Matthew and Luke 
agree on the order of the first four, 
Mark diverges, listing Andrew not in 
the second place but in the fourth. But 
the whole passage Mk. 3: 16-19a is yp. 
grammatical and difficult. Specifically 
verses 18, 19a have no grammatical rele. 
tion to what precedes them. It is Pos- 
sible that originally Mark mentioned 
only Peter, James and John (for the 
purpose of giving their surnames) ; that 
verses 18, 19a are a later interpolation; 
and that the interpolator merely added 
the name of Andrew to the text as he 
found it and then copied in the rest of 
the list. This possibility is given some 
measure of proof in the fact that Mk. 
2:14 records the calling of Levi son of 
Alphaeus, whereas the list in 3: 16-19a 
makes no mention of him. 

Luke and Mark agree on the order 
Matthew, Thomas, as against Matthew’s 
order of Thomas, Matthew. Here it 
seems to be Matthew that differs from 
the original list. Matthew includes the 
phrase ‘‘the publican’’ in reference to 
the apostle Matthew; and in Mt. 9:9, 
which parallels Mk. 2: 14, the name Levi 
(which Luke preserves: Lk. 5:27) gives 
place to Matthew. Clearly some edi- 
torial alterations have been made here; 
and it is probable that the shift in the 
position of the name Matthew in Mt. 
10:3 is a by-product of these altera- 
tions. The exact history of these altera- 
tions is by.no means clear, though sev- 
eral students, notably Bacon, have tried 
to reconstruct it.1 The fact that in the 


1B. W. Bacon, ‘‘Why ‘According to Mat- 
thew’ ’’ in Expositor, 1920, vol. 20, 92. Cf. 
also M. 8. Enslin, ‘‘ ‘The Five Books of Mat- 
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western text of Mk. 2:14 Levi is called 
James indicates that the history is 
rather complex, though possibly not so 
complex as Bacon supposes. 

The remaining discrepancy is in the 
surname of the second Simon: Matthew 
and Mark call him 6 
§ xavavirns (the form varies in different 
manuscripts) ; Luke calls him 6 {nAwrhs: 
This discrepancy can be explained as 
being due to independent renderings of 
the Aramaic jx2p_ (zealot), the one being 


Kavavaios or 


a simple Grecization, the other a trans- 
lation. It is also possible that both ren- 
derings are erroneous, and that the 
original Semitic word meant not zealot 
but native of Cana. In either case, how- 
ever, it is presumable that a common 
Semitic origin lies behind the variant 
Greek forms of the existing texts. 

Putting these items together, one ar- 
rives at the following reconstruction of 
the original roster of the apostles: 


Simon called Peter 
Andrew his brother 
James son of Zebedee 
John his brother 
Philip 
Bartholomew 
Matthew 

Thomas 

James son of Alphaeus 
Thaddeus 

Simon the zealot (or of Cana) 
Judas son of James 


The interpolation of Mk. 3:15, 19a 
seems to have been made from Matthew. 
Both Matthew and Mark give Thaddeus 
instead of Judas son of James; both use 
kavavaios or xavavirns to describe the sec- 
ond Simon; and both use the verb 
Tapadidiwuc (give up for arrest) in de- 
scribing Judas Iscariot, whereas Luke 


thew’: Bacon on the Gospel of Matthew’’ in 
Harvard Theological Review, 1931, vol. 23, 2. 
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uses the noun zpoddérns, traitor. These 
agreements almost certainly indicate de- 
pendence one way or the other. The 
only important differences are the posi- 
tions of the names of Andrew and Mat- 
thew. The position of Andrew’s name © 
in Mark, as has been shown, is probably 
due to the fact of interpolation itself. 
The position of Matthew’s name in Mat- 
thew is almost certainly part of an edi- 
torial juggling of Matthew. The evi-— 
dence points then to the conclusion that 
Mk. 3:18, 19a is an interpolation from 
Matthew, made before the editorial jug- 
gling of the name Matthew in Mt. 9:9 
and 10:3. 

The lists in Matthew and Luke seem > 
to be independent of each other, — 
depending directly on the roster of the 
apostles. 

The hypothesis that the lists of the 
twelve apostles are divergent revisions 
of a written roster of the heads of the 
Jerusalem church, besides affording an 
explanation of the discrepancy between 
Luke and the other synoptics, has a 
number of corollaries. In the first place, 
it explains why Levi son of Alphaeus 
does not appear in the lists. He was 
one of Jesus’ personal disciples. But 
for some reason (perhaps he had died?) 
he was not a member of the college of — 
apostles at the time this roster was made, — 
Secondly, it may explain in a wenger 
way the absence of that Nathanael of 
Cana who figures as a disciple in the. 
gospel of John. 

The most important corollary of the 
hypothesis, however, is that it may re- 
open the question of the authorship of 7 
the first gospel. The chief argument 


2 This, incidentally, is the only place in wd 
gospels where actual treachery is attributed to 
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against accepting the tradition that Mat- 
thew wrote it is that Matthew, who was 
a disciple of Jesus, would hardly have 
used the work of Mark, who was not a 
disciple, as the basis for his own work. 
If, however, our list of the twelve disci- 
ples is in fact a list of the apostles of the 
Jerusalem church, there is no compul- 
sive reason for supposing that Matthew 
ever was a disciple during Jesus’ life- 
time. For the name occurs only in the 
lists and the obviously editorial substi- 
tution of Matthew for Levi in Mt. 9:9. 

If the apostle Matthew wrote the first 
gospel, the list of the twelve in Mt. 
10: 2—4 must be an interpolation. The 
present Greek text does not suggest that 
it is. For the phrase rovrovs dwdexa 
in 10:5 is almost certainly a reference, not 
to the phrase rovs dwdexa padyras airod 
in 10:1, but to the list in 10:24; and 
the sentence in which the phrase stands 
shows no sign of interpolation and is an 
essential introduction to the verses that 
follow. Nevertheless the use of the word 
amécrokos in 10:2 is suspicious. And 
verses 2-4 can be omitted without seri- 
ously affecting the continuity of the 
passage. 

If the gospel was originally written in 
Aramaic or Hebrew, however, and if this 
list was interpolated by the translator, 
the interpolation would not be so notice- 
able. Verse 2 is definitely abrupt, not 
following smoothly after verse 1. On 
the other hand verse 5 forms an easy 
transition from verse 4 to verse 6. This 
is precisely what is to be expected if the 
interpolation was made, not into an al- 
ready existing Greek text, but into a 
translation by the translator himself. 
Papias of Hierapolis wrote, ‘‘So then 
Matthew composed the oracles in the 
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Hebrew language, and each interpreted 
them as he could.’’ Is it too brash to 
suggest that this much-controverteq 
statement of Papias, the oldest reference 
to the authorship of the gospel, may be 
true? 

I should like to reopen the question, 
And as one possible point in favor of 
Papias’ statement I should like to sug. 
gest that the story of the keys in yt 
16: 17-19, which has no parallel in the 
other gospels, may have been written as 
a deliberate attempt to claim for the 
Jerusalem church a regulative authority 
over all the Christian churches, Jewish 
and Gentile. It is true that Peter once 
spent some time in Antioch; but his rela. 
tion to the Antioch church was ambigv- 
ous.* That he was the first head of the 
Jerusalem church, however, can hardly 
be doubted. The story of the keys may 
be a justification of the claim of av 
thority made by the Jerusalem church 
during the latter part of Paul’s minis. 
try. Certainly its pertinence as such 
could not well be disputed. 

I am aware of the many ramifications 
and difficulties of this suggestion. But! 
am inclined to feel that modern students 
have treated the church traditions con- 
cerning the New Testament writings too 
cavalierly; and that it is well to re 
consider them carefully before consign- 
ing them finally to oblivion. I do not, 
for example, find Bacon’s extremely 
complicated theory of the connection of 
Matthew’s name with the first gospel a 
very convincing substitute for the sim- 
ple and ancient tradition that Matthew's 
name is connected with the first gospel 
because Matthew wrote it. . 


3 Cf. Gal. 2:11 ff. 
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A History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Vol. VI, 
The Great Century in Northern Africa and 
Asia. New York: Harpers, 1944, pp. ix + 
502. $4.00. 

Now that Professor Latourette’s formidable 
undertaking draws toward its successful com- 
pletion one is filled with admiration for the 
thoroughness of his work and amazement at the 
rapidity with which it has been performed. It 
is less than seven years since the first volume 
(The First Five Centuries) appeared. For one 
man to have turned out these six stout volumes 
in so short a while is no small achievement, and 
one all the greater in view of the range cov- 
ered in time and space and the immense amount 
of detail that had to be mastered. One wonders 
if a single significant item of evangelization 
and Christian extension has been overlooked, 
and many which are quite minute are given ree- 
ognition. Furthermore, Latourette is as fair to 
the missionary enterprises of small sects as to 
those of the Roman and major Evangelical 
Churches. To use a neat phrase of his own, 
the work (particularly three volumes on the 
Great Century) conveys the clear impression 
of ‘‘the near approach to ubiquity of the 
Christian missionary.’’ 

The present volume is devoted to the areas 
of greatest resistance to the Christian procla- 
mation—Mohammedan Africa and the Near 
East, and the culture-lands of Asia: India, 
China, Japan—where Christianity has been en- 
gaged since the days of Carey and Martyn and 
Morrison and Verbeck with constantly increas- 
ing forces of occupation, yet with only rela- 
tive success. So tenacious have proved the old 
religions ingrained in racial culture, that con- 
verts have been made slowly and at great cost, 
and few of them have come (with the possible 
exception of Japan) from the upper classes. 
The contrast with Africa and the Pacific is- 
lands is in this respect striking, for the relig- 
ion of the primitives seems to yield easily. 
But the very dimension of the effort, so long 
continued and in the main so ably led, is elo- 
quent testimony to the abiding vitality of the 
Christian gospel and the invincibility of Chris- 
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sable encyclopedia of missionary enterprise 
from the days of the Apostles until now. It 
is good to have this wealth of detail made 
easily accessible. But perhaps it would have 
been wiser, and certainly it would have added 
to the interest of the work for the general 
reader, had some of the minutiae been sacri- 
ficed to make room for more thorough discus- 
sion of matters of grand strategy. There is 
nobody more competent than Dr. Latourette to 
deal with the broad principles of missionary 
method and policy; possibly we may find some- 
thing of the sort in the concluding volume. The 
lack of it so far is the one serious limitation 
to an otherwise magnificent achievement. 


P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Paul Albar of Cordoba: Studies on his Life 
and Writings. By Carleton M. Sage. 
Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1943, pp. xii +239. 

This is the fifth of the Studies in Mediaeval 
History published by the Press of the Catholic 
University. Like the other four, this deals 
with Spanish Church history. All students of 
Church history are most grateful for these addi- 
tions to our knowledge in a field which has 
been so neglected by writers in English. Ex- 
cept for an adaptation of Perez de Urbel’s San 
Eulogio de Cordoba this is the only book in 
English dealing with this particular period, 
mid-ninth century, of the Church in Spain. 

The present work will prove rather disap- 
pointing to the reader unless he notes care- 
fully the sub-title. Since the book does not 
claim to be a complete study of Paul Albar, or 
of his age, it is perhaps ungracious to com- 
plain of omissions. But one wishes that space 
had been found for an account of his longest 
composition, the Indiculus lwminosus, a defence 
of the contemporary Christian martyrs who were 
aceused of seeking martyrdom, even at the 
expense of shortening the long analysis (nearly 
half the book) of the devotional Confessio. 
But the student of history, who may find the 


fessio a bit wearisome, is rewarded in the final 


minute search for possible sources of the tel 


chapter by a translation of Albar’s Vita 
Eulogii. 
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tian faith. 
These volumes are the unique and indispen- 
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May one hope that these studies are only a 
preface to a more complete study of Albar, or, 
even better, a volume on the whole period of 
the ninth-century Martyr Movement in Spain? 


W. F. WHITMAN 
Nashotah House 


The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian. 
By Sister Mary Immaculate Bodenstedt, 
S.N.D. Washington: Catholic University 

a America Press, 1944, pp. viii + 160. 
$2.00. 


After a brief introductory chapter on the 
life and other writings of Ludolphus we have 
here the best account available in English of the 
Vita Christi. In her study of the sources of 
the Vita the author confines herself to 
an account of those not named by Ludol- 
phus in the work itself. Here she has made 
real contributions to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, particularly by her discovery of the in- 
terpolation of passages from David of Augs- 
burg, a hitherto unnoted fact. The influence 
of the Vita on later writers is given careful but 
discriminating treatment. Extravagant claims 
are avoided, e.g. ‘‘the influence of Ludolphus 
on Berulle is not at all certain.’’ While it has 
proved impossible to study the later history of 
the Vita in all the countries of Europe this 
section is reasonably full. There is a tanta- 
lizingly short introduction to the little-known 
Walter Kennedy in the three pages on The 
Vita Christi in Scotland. 

The two chapters which conclude the study 
are ‘‘An Analysis of the Vita Christi’’ and 
**Prayer in the Vita Christi,’’ both admirable. 
Like all such works of scholarship written in 
these days of world confusion there are omis- 
sions due to the inability of the author to con- 
sult all the relevant books, e.g. she has been 


encountered the shaggy and truculent journa}. 
ist in the pages of Van Wyck Brooks’ Flower. 
ing of New England (‘‘a man of really im. 
posing gifts’’) or in Canby’s Thoreay (“hig 
raging discontent ... his prophetic activi- 
ties in the cause of labor and a socialized de. 
mocracy’’). A few years ago the younger 
Arthur Shlesinger wrote an excellent life of 
Brownson, but this passes cursorily over his 
Catholic career, which began just a century 
ago and lasted more than thirty years. May. 
nard seems to think that there is some dark 
conspiracy to defraud Catholic genius of its 
due recognition. This is his reason for writing 
the present biography, which in fact needs no 
apology, for it is absorbingly interesting and 
based upon painstaking research in the Brown. 
son papers at Notre Dame and in the Paulist 
archives. 

A Vermonter by birth and a Presbyterian by 
baptism, Brownson emancipated himself from 
Calvinism to become a Universalist minister ip 
New York State and then a Unitarian in Bos. 
tonia—the only Unitarian, we are told, ever 
to occupy the pulpit of Park Street Church 
(‘‘brimstone corner’’). He identified himself 
with the Transcendentalists and the Brook 
Farmers, but his questioning spirit drove him 
onward in search of the ‘‘Church of the Fi- 
ture,’’? and then to Rome, which for Brownson 
proved less a haven than a battlefield. En 
route he glanced briefly at Anglicanism and 
even recommended it to his close friend Isaac 
Hecker, whose spiritual pilgrimage somewhat 
parallels his own. 

‘*Tf he found the Catholic Church a bed of 
spikes, the spikes were often of his own mak- 
ing.’’ His outspoken essays in Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review plunged him into controver- 
sies with formidable adversaries in the hier- 


unable to read Clementi’s edition of the tracts 
of Venturino da Bergamo, and the Sixth Alpha- 
bet of Francisco de Ossuna. But her readers 
will be very grateful that she did not postpone 
publication until the few gaps could be filled. 
W. F. WHITMAN 


archy, the Boston Irish, and the Jesuits, who 
seem unsatisfied that one should have arrived 
at Catholic truth unless he had reached port 
by one prescribed route. Brownson had not 
steered his course by approved scholastic theol- 
ogy; hence he was twice delated to Rome (and 
acquitted). _ His reasons for being a Catholic 
were anything but conventional and he had no 
end of trouble explaining them to others. At 
the same time, he attracted the favorable at- 
tention of leading Roman Catholics abroad, and 
Newman considered him for a professorship at 
Dublin. Acton and Montalembert were among 


his correspondents. 


Nashotah House 


Orestes Brownson: Yankee, Radical, Catholic. 
By Theodore Maynard. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943, pp. xvi + 456. $3.00. 

Probably few of those who come upon the 
twenty substantial volumes of Brownson’s 

Works are moved to look within. More have 
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While the most brilliant Roman Catholic 
journalist and polemicist of his time, Brown- 
son also wrote and lectured in the field of poli- 
ties and sociology. He numbered many poli- 
ticians among his friends, without regard to 
creed. His American Republic is said to have 
been appraised by Woodrow Wilson as the most 
masterly exposition of our system of govern- 
ment. He sought to make Americans Catholic, 
and Catholics American, and neither under- 
taking was approved unreservedly by his co- 
religionists. Brownson answered disapproval 
with contempt. ‘‘Those who disagreed with 
him in the slightest particular must be rather 
dubious Catholies.’’ His individualism and 
belligerency persisted to the end. Maynard 
thinks this a tinge of Calvinism unpurged in 
the convert. 

Orestes Brownson is by far the most influen- 
tial lay man of letters the Roman Church in 
this country has thus far produced. The range 
of his contacts and the variety of his interests 
are alike remarkable. One admirer has pre- 
sumed to call him ‘‘ America’s foremost phi- 
losopher.’? Maynard is content to picture him 
as a very able, colorful, erratic, and often 
wrong-headed figure in the American scene, 
driven by his search for the absolute into the 
Roman communion, which could hardly decide 
whether he was more an asset or an embar- 
rassment. This is indeed a lively portrait of 
a lusty giant and formidable controversialist, 
a man of subtle mental processes who thrilled 
at every prospect of battle and fought to the 
very end. 

Maynard, it might be added, is himself a 
man of decided opinions, delighted to take 
apart those who won’t agree with him. He is 
particularly severe upon Sister Rose Whalen, 
C.8.C., one of his predecessors in Brownsoniana. 
All this makes the book the more piquant read- 
ing. 

P. V. Norwoop 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Eight American Prazapostoloi. By Kenneth 
W. Clark. The University of Chicago Press, 
1941, $2.00. 

Dr. Clark is an assistant professor in Duke 
University, and he is well and favorably known 
for his Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New 
Testament Manuscripts in America (Chicago, 
1937). The collating of manuscripts is an 
exacting and laborious task, and it often im- 


poses a severe test upon one’s eyesight. How- 
ever, it is an indispensable preliminary to the 
study of the text of all ancient books; and 
by the publication of the collations contained 
in this important work Professor Clark has 
increased the debt which all students of the 
New Testament text owe him for his earlier 
volume. 

Perhaps before giving an account of the 
present book something ought to be said about 
the meaning of the technical term prazapostolos, 
which has been differently understood by 
different scholars. According to Dr. Scrivener 
a lectionary which contains lessons taken 
from the Acts and Epistles was known as a 
prazapostolos or simply as an apostolos, and 
there can be no doubt that both words were 
sometimes used by ecclesiastical writers in 
this sense. However, Professor Gregory main- 
tains that the term prazapostolos was more 
frequently applied to a codex in which the 
continuous text of the Acts and Epistles was 
found. It thus corresponds to tetraeuangelion, 
which denotes a manuscript of the Four Gospels. 
Dr. Clark follows this usage, and he is un- 
doubtedly right in doing so. In St. Catha- 
rine’s Convent at Mount Sinai there are eight 
codices which contain the continuous text of 
the Acts and Epistles (both the Catholic and 
Pauline) and bear on their backs the title 
praxapostolos. The titles are of course much 
later in date than the texts, but nevertheless 
they show what books of this sort were called 
in the Greek Church. 

Praxapostoloi are much less common than 
tetraeuangelia. Only nine of the former are 
found in American libraries, whereas seventy- 
eight copies of the Four Gospels are owned in 
America. Professor Clark says that there are 
ten manuscripts of the Acts and Epistles in 
American collections, reckoning among them 
the thirty leaves of Papyrus 46 which are now 
at Ann Arbor (pp. 1 f.). However, this co- 
dex never included the Acts or Catholic Epistles. 
It contained only the Pauline Epistles, and 
hence the reviewer would not regard it as a 
prazapostolos. The Freer Manuscript of the 
Pauline Epistles (I or 016) in Washington, 
which was published by Professor Sanders in 
the year 1918, seems to have once included the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles as well as the 
epistles of St. Paul. If this highly probable 
view is correct, these much damaged leaves are 
the remnant of the earliest known prazapostolos. 
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The other prazapostoloi which are in America 
are described and collated in the present vol- 
ume. They are eight in number, and they 
range from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury in date. Six of the collations were made 
by Dr. Clark, and two are the work of two 
other well-known scholars. Codex 876 was col- 
lated by Professor Henry A. Sanders and Co- 
dex 2412 by Professor Donald W. Riddle. The 
textual affinities of each manuscript are dis- 
cussed, and a page of each is reproduced at 
the end of the book. 

Codex 2412, which is at the University of 
Chicago, is the most important of the group 
from the point of view of the text. Professor 
Clark puts it first in the family which has 
hitherto been headed by Codex 614. It ‘‘now 
assumes a position of priority in both age and 
quality as chief member of ‘Family 2412’ ’’ 
(p. 35). 

As to the dating of the eight prazapostoloi 
only one question has arisen in the present 
writer’s mind. Is Dr. Clark right in ascribing 
Codex 223 to the fourteenth century? As he 
himself notes, von Soden assigns it to the 
eleventh century, and Scrivener and Gregory 
attribute it to the eleventh or twelfth. The re- 
viewer, judging only from the facsimile (Plate 
T), is inclined to think that the manuscript was 
written in the twelfth century or perhaps 
early in the thirteenth. However, questions of 
this sort are highly debatable, and the writer 
would lay no special stress on his own opinion. 
Concerning the precise dating of manuscripts, 
one may almost say, with Terence and Cicero, 
Quot homines, tot sententiae. The reviewer 
wishes to add that he agrees with Professor 
Clark in ascribing Codex 2412 to the twelfth 
century. 

H. P. Hatcu 

Episcopal Theological School 


The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. Edited 
by George F. Thomas. New York: Harpers, 
1944, pp. xi+ 358. $3.00. 


The contributors to this stimulating volume 
are all of them Christian educators, teachers in 
American colleges and theological schools and 
Fellows of the National Council on Religion 
in Higher Education, founded some twenty 
years ago by Charles Foster Kent to ‘‘stimu- 
late more adequate religious instruction and 
counseling’’ in our colleges and universities. 
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ad aware of the prevailing ignorance in 
educated circles’’ concerning Christianity and 
things Christian, and of the menace of this 
ignorance, they are in agreement that ‘<indit. 
ference to the Christian tradition has im. 
poverished our whole culture and weakened our 
democracy in recent years, and that we must 
renew that tradition if disaster is to be pre- 
vented in the future.’’ In this conviction they 
have set for themselves the task of demon. 
strating the relevance of Christianity to the 
good life in the individual and in society, and 
its validity in the contemporary scene. They 
have produced a book for preachers, teachers, 
college chaplains, and not least for the breeq 
of professors who hold religion in disdain as q 
thing outmoded. It is a book aimed squarely 
and effectively at the thoughtful academic 
mind, the people who are aware that something 
is seriously wrong with our world, though they 
know not what. 

The first series of essays is historical: the 
formation and transmission of the tradition, 
James Muilenberg of the Pacific School of Re- 
ligion writes on the Christian heritage from 
Judaism; John Knox of Union, on the Apostolie 
age; Virginia Corwin (Smith College), on the 
Patristic period; A. C. Outler of Duke, on the 
Reformation and Classical Protestantism. Van 
Dusen’s account of the contributions of nine- 
teenth-century Christian thought is particularly 
lucid and comprehensive, with an admirably 
succinct exposition of Schleiermacher, Ritschl, 
and more recent voices in theology. Douglas 
Steere (Haverford) has an essay on Christian 
devotional literature which has evidently come 
out of ripe experience in teaching a subject 
where so much depends upon the enthusiasm 
that can be kindled by the teacher. Some of 
us will wish that this could be reprinted, for it 
would make an excellent guide. 

The second group deals with the Christian 
tradition in its relationships—actual or po 
tential—with other areas: with modern phi- 
losophy (the Editor); the physical sciences 
(H. B. Jefferson of Colgate); psychology (E. 
R. Hilgard, Stanford); Christian Ethics and 
Western Thought (John Moore, Hamilton Col- 
lege) ; Christianity and Democracy, by the Edi- 
tor, who is Professor of Religious Thought in 
Princeton University. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, the most 
penetrating and brilliant of the essays is the 
one on ‘‘The Christian Tradition in Modern 
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culture,’” by Amos Wilder of Chicago Theo- 
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the Catholic Church.’’ Dr. 


eession within 


nate logical Seminary, which, incidentally, contains Moffatt shows how this view of tradition as 
this some first-rate literary criticism of contempo- equal to the Gospel explains the genius of 
indif rary poets. The following from Wilder’s pen Counter-Reformation Catholicism. Pius IX 
md might be taken as the ‘argument’ of the whole could finally say ‘‘La tradizione son’ io’’ (‘‘I 
“pend book: am tradition’’). 
must “Jf such safeguards from social disaster at Dr. Moffatt’s own idea of tradition, which he 
"pre. home and and finds exemplified in Bible, Christian history, and 
r in the world setting are importan e h ve —— : 
=e. to the Church and the Synagogue. Indeed, it ogmatically defined. The whole book, how- 
» the is little enough to ask that higher education €Ver, 18 an eloquent plea for tradition as a 
and should at least have - —— ha — living ‘‘handing on’’ of the great secret of 
its own liberties and should engage the health- 
They ful forces of our religious tradition against the a — and of the Faith by which Chris 
hers, irrationalism and violence that threaten their 
reed own libraries and would station a brutal ser- F 
a8 a geant at their portals. Institutions that have O God, our help in ages past, 
rely any memory will rather count themselves slug- = Our hope for years to come. 
gi ‘*Such,’’ says the author, ‘‘is the historic sense 
hing to pass in the lecture halls and student bodies at its best, finding in the remote past many 
they of the past. From such seed beds have gone 4 fresh meaning for the present, and finding it 
; forth movements of spiritual life that have naturally, as one generation in its household 
the changed the whole direction of a culture. continues to pass the faith on to the next (p. 
tion. P. V. Norwoop 171). 
Re. Seabury-Western Theological Seminary The closing pages of the volume are a moving 
rom apology for the Christian Church. For in the 
‘olie The Thrill of Tradition. By James Moffatt. Church, ‘‘as the faithful say their prayers to- 
the New York: Macmillan, 1944, pp. xii + 201. gether, they renew their strength to meet the 
the $2.00. future undismayed, and find that they can do 
Van . ee ae more than they or others ever thought they 
ine- title Gus — could—all because behind them lies a tradition 
arly radition whieh they know they were not clever enough 
bly has had a bad press for some modern genera- os. ell d which sei 
ake, and which they are persuaded no com- 
chl tions. We have worshipped the future instead binati : a ue 
‘ : 2 ination of circumstances will be able to break 
las and man’s exalted place in that future. The (p. 180) 
Gospel of P is stil h i 
lan & The rich wisdom of the book is not exhausted 
me e have been accustomed to think of the King- : i " 
, a f God itself kind of Utopi a by its solid core of theological argument. In 
ect om of God itself as a kind o topia roun , 
his- fact, the volume does not wear a polemic pur- 
sm en coming turn 0 1s a ies t inst the C i] 
of tory. Modern man is not marked by nostalgia. ny — 
it Dr. Moffatt, to be sure, does not idealize the . : rent, though the author is engages to great 
| praise of the Reformers for valuing tradition 


past either. He writes as a Protestant and has 
no absolutist respect for tradition, such as is 
dogma for the Catholic. The chapter which 
marks the center of the volume—The New 
Trent Religion—is an analysis of the Romanist 
view of tradition as it became dogma at the 
Council of Trent. This dogma pronounced 
anathema on anyone who refused to ‘‘ receive 
and revere with an equal affection of piety and 
reverence’’ not only all the written Scriptures, 
but also ‘‘the unwritten traditions relating 
alike to faith and morals which were dictated 
either orally by Christ or by the Holy Spirit, 
and which have been preserved in unbroken suc- 


on the whole rightly. The book is filled with 
incidental insights on literature, history, and 
the large pageant of human life. Only a ripe 
scholarship could have produced this book. It 
possesses a quality in theological writing—ur- 
banity. Allusions and illustrations drop from 
the author’s pen which come out of a garnered 
memory rather than a researcher’s card-file. 
Epigrams stud every page. Richness is almost 
too abundant. The volume will tempt to quo- 
tation. 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 
College of Preachers 7 
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The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. By Fred 
Gladstone Bratton. New York: Scribners, 
1943, pp. x + 293. $2.75. 


The purpose of this book is to show that 
Liberalism is not a platform or a party but 
an attitude toward life; that to identify it 
with any program (for instance, laissez-faire 
economics) is to mistake for the ‘‘ permanent 
soul’? a temporary manifestation, which under 
one set of circumstances was valid but now 
under changed conditions expresses a contrary 
principle; that to regard it as an 18th and 19th 
century phenomenon is to ignore one of the 
most important permanent traditions of Euro- 
pean civilization. Nothing is more needed than 
the establishment of these points. 

Dr. Bratton’s method is chiefly biographical. 
There are chapters on Origen (‘‘the forgotten 
man of Christianity’’), Erasmus, Voltaire, 
Tom Paine, Theodore Parker, Darwin and 
John Dewey. After each biographical chapter 
comes one on the ‘‘liberalism’’ of that age— 
early Christian Radicalism, Renaissance Hu- 
manism, French Rationalism, American Deism, 
New England Unitarianism, the Nineteenth- 
Century Age of Criticism, Twentieth Century 
Naturalism. There is an ample bibliography. 
The writing throughout is excellent and the 
historical material is on the whole sound. 
There is a great deal of of high value in the 
book: a great deal that needs to be taken 
seriously to heart by all authoritarians, by 
Churchmen over-insistent on fixity of dogmatic 
formule, by all who believe that ‘‘ progressive 
education’’ or any program is an eternal ex- 
pression of Liberalism. 

The chief characteristics of the liberal spirit, 
according to Dr. Bratton, are the conviction 
that change rather than fixity is of the essence 
of life and insistence on ‘‘the primary impor- 
tance of the person, the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, free speech and press, constitutional 
government, tolerance, the scientific spirit of 
inquiry, the rational outlook, social reform, 
popular education, a relativistic philosophy, 
and an ethico-social religion.’’ 

I am profoundly convinced that the liberal 
spirit is essential, and that our age needs it 
as it needs few things. But Dr. Bratton’s 
advocacy of it is disappointing. 

One need not stop over certain relatively 
minor points—such as the questionableness of 
his interpretation of some historical periods 
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and particularly his contention that individual. 
ism was the central emphasis of the Reform. 
ers. My disappointment arises chiefly from 
his thesis that it is impossible to be genuinely 
liberal today without discarding belief ix super. 
naturalism, sin and sacraments. Bratton seems 
throughout to be building up a ease for his 
conclusion that only two alternative Philogo. 
phies are open to us: Neo-Supernaturalism 9, 
Scientific Humanism. He puts into the first 
category everything that can be recognized as 
historic Christianity—the transcendence 
God, Revelation, Redemption, ete.—while claim. 
ing the second as the contemporary expression 
of the spirit and religion of Jesus. He pro- 
claims his two major ‘‘doctrines’’ (the (Cos. 
mic Progress as Ultimate Reality, and human 
self-perfectability through education, social eop- 
trol and the scientific control of Nature) as 
dogmatically as ever the Church proclaimed the 
doctrine of the Trinity; though I suspect he 
would be more tolerant of misguided individ. 
uals than at times the Church was of heretics, 
He does not argue his case: he proclaims it, 
The easy reply is, first, that belief in human 
self-perfectability is as much an act of faith 
as belief that God has acted to enlighten and 
save men; and, secondly, that history shows 
that a mature and critical Christian faith can 
also insist on those major characteristics of 
liberalism quoted above, if by ‘‘a rational 
outlook’? one means the effort to use reason 
as consistently and unprejudicedly as possible, 
and by ‘‘an ethico-social religion,’’ a religion 
which is social rather than purely individual- 
istic and which stresses ethical living as the 
test of sincerity of faith. 

Dr. Bratton has overlooked one vitally impor- 
tant trait of the liberal spirit: reliance on 
spiritual intuition as a guide to truth as well 
as on rigorous logic or inherited systems of 
thought. The dogmatism of strict logic 
(whether Thomistic or Naturalistic) is an 
arch-enemy of that openness to truth which 
characterizes both scientific enquiry and the 
liberal spirit, and spiritual intuition or ‘‘in- 
telligent guesses’’ have been indispensable to 
scientists as well as to religious people. One 
glory of Anglicanism has been the constant 
recurrence of just this sort of Christian liberal- 
ism from the days of Thomas Cranmer to Wil- 
liam Temple. 

We need a more discriminating historical 
description of the liberal spirit and its legacy 
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us, and also a philosophic apologetic for 


to 
its abiding validity. 


A. C. ZABRISKIE 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


From Science to God. By Karl Schmidt. New 
York: Harpers, 1944, pp. x + 169. $2.00. 
This is a modern apologetic, based upon the 
logic derived from a philosophical interpretation 
of modern physics. ‘‘The great task of the 
apologist is to preserve the life in a dogma, 
or, if it is dead, to bury it’’ (p. 9). Profes- 
sor Schmidt buries many dogmas and those he 
preserves he alters a good deal. 

The basic assumption is that there are dif- 
ferent systems of truth, and that a proposition 
is true within a particular system. ‘‘ Universes, 
and systems in them, are distinguished and 
separated by a separation of their generating 
problems’? (p. 50). There are degrees of 
truth, and truth is confined to certain domains 
of generating problems. This is illustrated in 
terms of modern physics, but physics carries 
us beyond the object to the physicist, who is 
a subject. Physics cannot reach the soul of a 
physicist, and this forces us to the realm of 
psychology as interpreted by mental testing. 
We infer the soul indirectly from what it does. 
‘‘The soul does not exist in the universe of 
physics; it exists in the universe of psychol- 
ogy,’’ but ‘‘has reference to physics’’ (p. 
67). All of this, however, cannot account for 
common objects within our private thoughts, 
which leads inevitably to the hypothesis: 
‘When you and I think what is true, it is not 
you and I thinking ; it is God thinking through 
us’’ (p. 70). God does not ereate the con- 
crete world, but he is the Creative Reason of 
reality. ‘‘God exists in the domain of religion, 
and there can be only one God’’ (pp. 74, 76). 

This is an oversimplification of a carefully 
developed argument, and once granting the 
presuppositions the conclusions follow. This 
approach will appeal most strongly to the 
mathematical Platonist, but its application will 
help anyone with a philosophical vocabulary. 

RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


The Problem of Pain. By C. 8. Lewis. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. ix + 148. 
$1.50. 


“If God were good, He would wish to make 
His creatures perfectly happy, and if God were 


almighty He would be able to do what He 
wished. But the creatures are not happy. 
Therefore God lacks either goodness, or power, 
or both.’’ ‘‘This,’’ says Mr. Lewis near the 
beginning of this book, ‘‘is the problem of pain 
in its simplest form.’’ Most of the difficulties 
people have in reconciling God’s power and His 
goodness spring from the fact that they have a 
wrong idea of the meaning of God’s power and 
the nature of His love. We cannot go back of 
the fact of our freedom. For a free man to 
ask God ‘‘Why did you make me free?’’ is a 
contradiction in terms. Our freedom must 
mean that we can choose between right and 
wrong, and that involves the real possibility 
of our choosing wrong. Moreover, to be what 
we are we must have a material world to work 
in and through which to know one another, 
and that involves a world which does not al- 
ways do what we want, but which goes its own 
way, subject to our wills only here and there 
and now and then. By the goodness of God 
many people have come to mean ‘‘kindness.’’ 
But God’s love is ‘‘something more stern and 
splendid’’ than mere kindness. God does not 
so much want to make us happy as to make us 
good, or perhaps better, to prepare us for that 
highest of all happiness which comes as we 
grow in the knowledge and love of Him. 
Constituted as we are, pain seems to be a neces- 
sary means of accomplishing this. 

The value of the book lies not so much in 
the fact that Mr. Lewis has made any original 
contribution to the solution of the problem of 
pain, as in the insight and clarity and charm 
with which he presents his arguments,—as 
when, for instance, in speaking of God’s love, 
he says ‘‘if He who in Himself can lack noth- 
ing chooses to need us, it is because we need 
to be needed,’’ and as in the section on page 
50, too long to quote, where he illustrates the 
way in which people can become satisfied and 
settle down with second-rate ideals. No 
thoughtful person layman or theologian, trou- 
bled about understanding God’s ways with men, 
could read this book without getting new light. 

CHARLES L. STREET 

Christ Church, Dallas, Tex. 


Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry. 
By Hans Kelsen. University of Chicago 
Press, 1943, pp. viii + 391. $4.00. 

Professor Kelsen’s work has more bearing 
upon theological interests than most anthropo- 
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_ tory and social process. 


logical studies since Wundt, Lowie and others 
investigated primitive religion. Kelsen’s premi- 
ses are all ‘‘scientific’’ (that is, naturalistic), 
but his reference to field research in primitive 
culture is as dispassionately sampled from 
scholars of religious faith like Rivers and Mar- 
ett as from indifferent or sceptical investi- 
gators like E. Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl. His 
main thesis is that primitive man’s view of na- 
ture reflects his social relations (is socio- 
morphic, not anthropomorphic), and that the 
primitive conception of natural ‘‘law’’ or order 
is therefore a version of justice: retribution. 
Then tracing the role of retribution in Greek 
thought he shows how it evolved from the 
primitive social interpretation of nature into 
the idea of causality. In the last chapter he 
discusses the influence of modern physical sci- 
ence upon the concept of ‘‘cause’’ itself. 

Calling retribution an ‘‘emotional’’ concept 
and causality a ‘‘cognitive’’ concept, Kelsen 
satisfactorily demonstrates that primitive man 
interpreted consequence, even cause-effect se- 
quences in physical nature, as normative events 
of a sin-punishment pattern rather than as a 
morally indifferent natural pattern. Primitive 
man, he insists, does not find an explanation 
of events in the natural order but in the social 
order. Nature and society are one. Death, for 
example, is not a physiological event: it is 
caused by spirits, disembodied persons, or the 
magic of enemies; it is a social event. Thus 
the biblical story of the fall of man (he would 
have lived forever if he had not sinned) is a 
fundamentally primitive idea. 

Nature and society did not become separate 
realms until the Greeks separated them, de- 
moralizing nature but still leaving retribution 
as the operating cause-effect principle in his- 
Kelsen, of course, 
believes that scientific understanding has now 
de-moralized social as well as natural proc- 
esses. He would deny any validity to the asser- 
tion of William Temple (and others) that 


_ there is a moral order as well as a physical 
- order in rerum natura. 


His standpoint is re- 
vealed on page 8: ‘‘Preuss is right when he 
says: ‘Primitive man is a being who does not 
rely upon himself.’ He considers his instru- 
ment a god, whereas civilized man sometimes 
goes so far as to recognize that even God is 
only an instrument of man.’’ 

Contemporary theology will have to deal with 


Kelsen’s contribution to the sociology of knowl- 
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edge because of its immediate bearing Upon 
one of the crucial issues of our time; namely 
the religious interpretation of history, of the 
social aspect of the human situation, The 
whole foundation of theodicy is at stake here 
whether it follows the recent revival of Natu. 
ral Law theory by Catholics like Maritain (The 
Rights of Man and Natural Law, 1943) ang 
Protestants like Horton (see Christendom, Win. 
ter, 1944), or the neo-prophetic interpretation 
of writers like Vidler (God’s Judgement on 
Europe, 1940) and Tillich. Both schools of 
thought are ‘‘retribution’’ analyses, although 
the Natural Law thesis depends less on an ob. 
jectivity operating ‘‘moral economy’? than the 
neoprophetic view which employs the classical 
Reformation distinction between ‘“metaphysi- 
eal’? and ‘‘psychological’’ freedom in social 
development (the former held to be only appa- 
rent, pace Kelsen). No recent scientific work 
has challenged the validity of fundamental rej. 
gious ideas as Society and Nature has done, nor 
brought the charge of ‘‘ideology’’ forward 
with such thorough research and such complete 
data. 

But the main issue with Professor Kelsen, 
of course, is really philosophical, a problem of 
epistemology. Perhaps the argument centers 
around the old Aristotelian problem of the rela- 
tion between origins and value. This reviewer 
believes that Kelsen has established beyond 
argument the connections between primitive 
*“sociomorphism’’ and what the neo-prophetie 
theologians call synonymously the ‘‘ moral or- 
der’’ in history: ‘‘ whatsoever a man soweth’’ 
ete., ete. The question is whether this new 
contribution to the sociology of knowledge 
weakens the validity of religious ideas about 
history; whether their undoubted origin in 
primitive thought-forms destroys their claim 
to be authentic interpretations of the human 
situation. There seems little reason, at first 
reading anyway, to regard Kelsen’s work as 
a blow to theodicy because it has an ideological 
record any more than there is to accept Freud’s 
amateur thesis in The Future of an Illusion 
that God is a fiction because man projects the 
father symbol. 

The author and publisher deserve high praise 
for remarkable composition and proof-reading. 
The voluminous notes are too long for the text- 
pages but an unflagging interest keeps the 
reader shuttling back and forth between text 
and appendix. A few things will seem odd 
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to American readers, such as nus as the trans- 


upon 

mely, jiteration of yoos (p- 375), and phrasing like 

the ‘‘Jightens’ ’ for lightnings (p. 36). 

JosEPH F. FLETCHER 

ao Graduate School of Applied Religion 

(The 

and God and Evil. By C. E. M. Joad. New York: 

Win- Harpers, 1943, pp. 349. $3.00. 

“ps Dr. Joad’s book tells the story of the devel- 
« opment of his ideas about the nature of the 

: of world and the meaning of religion. An ag- 

e nostie to start with, the pressure of world 

a events brought him to a theistic position. In 

‘ : his earlier days he held a doctrine of creative 

on evolution something like that held by Bergson. 

,eial But a growing conviction that the moral con- 


. flict is real brought with it the conclusion that 
ont if this is true there must be some objective 


“ basis for morality. The discussion which makes 
oo up the main part of the book pretty well covers 
7 the whole field of Philosophy of Religion: the 
lete problem presented by the fact of evil in the 

world in the face of the belief in a God at once 

all good and all powerful, the question of 
a monism as over against dualism, and the 
hoe validity of the answer offered by emergent 
e. evolution. Dr. Joad’s final acceptance of a 
= belief in a God not so very different from the 
=i traditional God of religion does not represent 
en so much a reversal of his earlier beliefs as a 
atic development of them. Never a thoroughgoing 
mm materialist, and not finding philosophical ideal- 
h”? ism satisfactory, he came to a kind of realism 
“- which holds that there is in the universe an 
ige objective basis for value. It is not a long step 
out from that conviction to the conclusion he comes 
in to in this book ‘‘that men and women have 
in moral experience because the universe is moral, 
om . that they have aesthetic experience because 
rst the universe is an aesthetic universe, . .. and 
os that they have religious experience because the 
- universe is a numinous universe.’’ The final 
is argument for the validity of religion is to be 
™ found in the lives of religious men and women. 


we Dr. Joad does not accept Christianity, and 
the arguments in the final chapter in which he 
discusses ‘‘the Christian Claim’’ are neither 


ise 
as fair or as convincing as the earlier chapters. 

ete A certain peevishness and ill-temper here find 
he their way into the discussion, a circumstance 
xt which would seem to point to some unhappy 
id experiences with exponents of the Christian 


— 


Religion from which Dr. Joad has not entirely 
recovered. 


CHARLES L. STREET 
Christ Church, Dallas, Tex. 


The Popes’ New Order. By Philip Hughes. 
New York: Maemillan, 1944, pp. viii + 331. 
$2.50 

This book is described by its author as ‘‘a 
systematic summary of the social encyclicals 

and addresses from Leo XIII to Pius XII.’’ 

The author has gathered together pronounce- 

ments on the causes of world unrest, with pro- 

posed solutions both true and false. There is 

a large block of material on the state and its 

powers. Special attention is given to the Cath- 

olie attitude toward the modern secular = 


An interesting group of letters to particular 
states is included. Letters to Mexico deal with 
the state-church crisis. Letters sharply criti- 
eal of Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Ger- 
many are presented. There are sections on 
Family Life and Education. One of the most 
important sections deals with the Capitalist sys- 

tem and the worker. The last group of ma- 
terial has the international problem for its 
subject. 

The author’s method is interesting. In each 
ease he gives the historical context of the 
encyclical he is about to present. These 
sketches are illuminating and throw some in- 
teresting sidelights on the record, as for ex- 
ample the contrast between the reactionary 
attitude of Pius IX and the progressiveness of 
Leo XIII. Hughes regards Leo XIII as the 
greatest pope of modern times. After the his- 
torical sketch there is a brief table of the 
chief subjects of the writing concerned. Then 
comes the encyclical itself. The full texts are 
not given. Rather the material is presented in 
a manner to be described as part condensation, 
part paraphrase. Sometimes words or phrases 
are translated. Occasionally whole paragraphs 
of the texts are reproduced directly. The 
reader has the feeling that the translations 
underlying the summaries are accurate. 
Where there are several available translations 
these are compared with each other and with 
the original text. There is an adequate index. 

All in all the author succeeds in his purpose 
which is to give a clear idea of the social 
thought of the papacy from 1878 to the yocsens 
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To a man, the popes say that the root dis- 
order of our time is secularism. Instead of 
making God the end of his life, man has made 
his own life an end in itself. Industrial activ- 
ity, and particularly money, are the all-suffi- 
cient goals of life. This results in the class 
struggle and other manifold ills. The popes 
contrast this development unfavorably with the 
Middle Ages when religion and Church were 
central. The papal estimate of the Middle 
Ages is not unjust. It is particularly interest- 
ing to see that Pius XI admits that ‘‘ what 
ultimately wrecked it was, very simply, sin’’ 
(p. 242. The words are from Hughes’ Conden- 
sation and are not a direct quotation). The 
popes, beginning with Leo XIII, have made a 
valiant effort to accommodate themselves to the 
modern world but their heart is in the Middle 
Ages. At the root they are impatient with this 
present period; they regard it as a strange and 
disagreeable interlude and their real hope is 
a reconstitution of something very like the 
medieval period. One wonders whether they 
are constitutionally able to understand that 
the Middle Ages is gone forever, that history 
is a one-way street. It is a question further 
whether anyone as firmly rooted in a former 
period, as are the popes, has a relevant word 
to speak to this present age. The problem is 
even more acute as we look ahead. The age 
to come will be in some sense continuous with 
the present period. Certainly it will not be a 
throwback to a former period. If anyone does 
not understand the present era and know it as 
a native son will he be able to help the age which 
is to develop out of the contemporary world? 
Must not the real prophet first be lost with it 
in order afterward to be saved from it and 
save others? 

The papal writers take issue with the dictum 
that ‘‘ just governments derive their power from 
the consent of the governed.’’ They urge that 
power and government are from God. Every 
religious observer must agree that power, gov- 
ernment and civil order do come from God, 
both by way of creation and also redemption. 
The popes attempt to mollify possible demo- 
cratic opposition by saying that the people 
may select the ruler, but while ‘‘such selection 
points out the ruler, it does not confer the 
rights of rulership’’ (Leo XIII in Diuturnum 
Illud, p. 78). Yet despite religious agreement 
and the foregoing papal concession, a democrat 
must remain suspicious of the popes where 
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popular government is concerned. There ; 
first the papal relation with divine right ae 
in past ages. There is also the hierarchica] 
philosophy so dear to Roman Catholicism a 
* ’ 
strand deriving from Neo-Platonism by way of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. The popes very 
probably believe that some are born to Tule 
and some to be ruled. Democracy may have it, 
weaknesses, but it is our existence and wo 
cannot temporize with a conviction such ag the 
foregoing. 

All hierarchical, sacramental thinkers justify 
a class-stratified society. Here they only r- 
produce the plain facts of creation. Men are 
truly unequal in ability, strength and aggres- 
siveness. Starting from the class society ip 
which they believe, the popes then go on to 
say that cooperation and not class struggle is 
natural. Here they but reflect the actual unity 
in any living society and the cooperation be. 
tween classes to be found while it endures, 
On the other hand, every prophet is the enemy 
of class societies because in practice the upper 
classes use their power sinfully for their ow 
advantage. Karl Marx is the legitimate, if 
secular, heir of the prophets in his attack on 
the class structure of our industrial day in the 
name of the classless society. It must be ae- 
knowledged that Marx has a more adequate 
understanding, both theologically and eco- 
nomically, of the evil operation of the class 
society of the industrial age than do the popes. 
On the other hand the popes are less tempted 
to imagine Utopias on earth. Such reflections 
as these show how deep is the cleavage between 
Marxism and Catholicism; it is not simply a 
matter of ‘‘atheism.’’ 

Pius XI explicitly connects belief in God, 
Christ, the Catholic (i.e Roman) Church and 
the primacy of the papacy (pp. 157-9. This 
pronouncement is as recent as 1937). What 
he does explicitly, the others do more or less 
explicitly. That is, they attach their ideas to 
a specific church. This means that non-Roman 
Catholics, who ean consider only the ideas, can 
cooperate in these proposals only to a limited 
extent. This limits the possibilities of the 
proposed papal ‘‘new order.’’ Since the 
Roman Catholic Church on its part cannot give 
up its claims, we have in a divided Church one 
of the profound problems confronting any new 
order in the days ahead. Meanwhile we have 
in this book a statement of the ideals, held in 
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more or less pure form, by millions of people, 
disciplined and earnest people, too. 
Since these ideals are incarnated to this de- 
they form one of the decisive factors in 
the present situation. It is well to know what 
they are. 
CLIFFORD L. STANLEY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rise of Christian Education. By Lewis J. 
Sherrill. New York: Macmillan, 1944, pp. 
xiv + 349. $2.50. 

This is a book for which many workers in 
the field of Christian Education have long 
been looking. No other book that this re- 
viewer knows of, is written on such a grand 
scale or furnishes so much new and interest- 
ing illustrative material. 

Quite rightly the author begins his story with 
a chapter on Education among the Hebrews 
(the period prior to the Exile) and follows that 
up with one on Jewish Education (the period 
after the Exile). In these chapters there are 
illuminating discussions of the Law as the 
eontent of education, and the family, the syna- 
gogue and the school as the channels through 
which it was carried on. It was effective edu- 
cation too because of the coordination of the 
impacts of the three agencies that were in- 
volved in the process. It set them aside as a 
peculiar people and helped them to resist in- 
fluences that beat upon them from outside, at 
times with almost devastating fury. 

There follow two chapters on Jesus and the 
Kingdom of God and Jesus and the Character 
of God, summarizing Jesus’ contribution to the 
content and method of Christian Education. 
A chapter follows on ‘‘ Education in Primitive 
Christianity’? which carries the story down to 
125 A.D. The chapter on Education in the 
Ancient Church (125 to 550) is one of the 
best in the book and contains one of the most 
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The Four Gospels. By Dom John Chapman. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944, pp. 
viii + 85. $1.25. 

The great Benedictine biblical and patristic 
scholar delivered these lectures to Roman 

Catholic undergraduates at the University of 
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interesting brief discussions of which we 
know in English of the Catechumenate as a 
project in ‘‘adult education.’’ This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on Medieval Symbols of 
Thought in which there is a fine discussion of 
Worship as a means of education during the 
middle ages, and the gradual substitution of 
authority for the free search for truth of 
earlier ages. A chapter is given to Schools 
of the Medieval Church which brings the story 
down to the eve of the Reformation period. 
The promise is given that a second volume 
will bring the story down to today. The final 
chapter of the book ‘‘The Results’’ summar- 
izes the major findings of the previous chap- 
ters and points out their significance for us 
today. 

Two main contentions of the book are: (1) 
that the religious education of any age or 
place is an expression of the living religion of 
that age or place. ‘*The Christianity of a 
given time and place governs the nature of the 
authentic education which a Church then and 
there carries out.’’ (2) The four great con- 
victions which dominate Christian education 
and by which it should be tested in every age 
are: its doctrine of God, its understanding of 
how God reveals himself most significantly, its 
insight into the purpose of God for men, its 
‘fattempt to identify and secure the ultimate 
values of existence.’’ 

Some minor criticisms might be made. For 
example, there is a tendency toward too much 
wordiness in the two chapters on Jesus’ con- 
tribution and too much compression in the 
chapter on Schools of the Medieval Church and 
there are slips in the proof reading. But in 
spite of these minor defects this is a grand 
piece of work by one who is constantly grow- 
ing in stature as a world leader in religious 
education. 

MAURICE CLARKE 


Camden, S. C. 


Cambridge about six years before his death. 
Interestingly written, packed with reasoning 
and information, the book is one of the best 
introductions to Catholic biblical criticism of 
which we know. The most important decisions 
of the Pontificial Biblical Commission on mat- — 7 
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ters of ‘‘introduction’’ to the gospels are given 
in an appendix together with a short catena 
of patristic passages. Of especial interest are 
the arguments for the priority of Matthew 
(ef. the author’s longer Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, 1937) and against Q. There could be 
no better exercise for the advanced biblical 
student than to study the arguments of Abbot 
Chapman in this and other publications and to 
consider the evidence that can be adduced for 
and against them. It is unfortunate that the 
author, following Hobart, appealed to Luke’s 
**medical’’ language; an argument completely 
exploded by Cadbury. One must also regret 
his having said that ‘‘the muddie-headed argu- 
ments of ‘liberals’ against their [the gospels’ | 
genuineness have never moved anyone, as a 
rule, who did not already wish to doubt it 
because he already disbelieved or doubted the 
Incarnation. . . . The fact remains that the 
critics have never succeeded in evolving any 
theory which won consent. No one believes 
their hypotheses except because he is induced 
to do so by his theological position.’’ Not 
only is this a superficial view of authenticity, 
but it seems to have been spoken in a city 
where Sir Edwyn Hoskyns taught! Neverthe- 
less, such transgressions against prudence, if 
not charity, occur only now and then in this 
charming little book. 


8S. E. J. 


The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke 
in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. (Studies 
in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New 
Testament, Vol. II, No. 3.) By Bruce M. 
Metzger. Chicago: University of Chicago 

= Press, 1944, pp. vi+ 101. $1.50. 

It is probably safe to say that most of the 
serious and systematic work which has been 
done on the Greek lectionaries is connected 
with this research project of the University 
of Chicago. This monograph, admirable in 
method and clear in presentation, is the prod- 
uct of a young instructor in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Saturday and Sunday 
lessons were chosen because of the abundance 
of material in this area. The Greek iection- 
aries are basically Byzantine in text but con- 
tain a number of readings from other textual 
families, and Dr. Metzger finds that neutral 
and western readings are scanty, but that 
though the Byzantine and the lectionary text 
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overlap to some extent, ‘‘the lectionary text 
has more than twice as many ‘Caesarean! 
readings than does the Byzantine text” (p. 
66). He believes that ‘‘the lectionary text 
for this area of Saturday and Sunday lessons 
from Luke was constituted from a New Testa. 
ment text which was predominantly * Caesar. 
ean’ (pre-Caesarean) in character. This ‘(yo. 
sarean’ element was gradually eliminated from 
the lectionary text which became proportion. 
ately more and more like the Byzantine text,” 
One practical significance of this study is tha 
it furnishes another indication of the great 
importance of Streeter’s Caesarean group 
(Theta, Family 1, Family 13, ete.), with whic 
textual scholars must increasingly reckon. 
8. E. J. 


The Primacy of Faith. By Richard Kroner, 
New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. ix + 29, 
$2.50. 


This book comprises the Gifford Lectures 
given by Dr. Kroner at the University of §t. 
Andrews in Scotland in 1939-1940. Dr. Kroner 
is concerned with the nature and limits of reli. 
gious knowledge. As over against Karl Barth 
he insists that there can be a ‘‘natural theol- 
ogy,’’ knowledge of God based on reason apart 
from revelation. As over against Kant, how- 
ever, he maintains that ‘‘a merely rational 
faith is not tenable.’’ ‘‘ Reason needs the sup- 
plement of revealed religion’’ because reason 
alone is not able to solve the problems which 
religion presents. Thought ultimately leads to 
antinomies, which are ‘‘the barriers that im- 
pede reason in invading the realm reserved to 
faith.’’ Faith must be guided by imagination, 
by which Dr. Kroner seems to mean the images 
and figures provided by the Christian revela- 
tion. Faith, so understood, does not provide 
a theoretical solution to these problems, but it 
does provide a solution in terms of every day 
living. These images and figures could not 
have been discovered by human reason, but 
after they have been revealed by God, reason 
is able to see how they fit into the scheme of 
things and meet human needs. It is hard to 
see just what criterion Dr. Kroner can use to 
evaluate different types of religious imagina- 
tion, either as between the Christian revelation 
and the ‘‘revelations’’ of other religions, of 
within the Christian revelation. Like others 
of his way of thinking he falls back on some 
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thing given which cannot be described or ar- 
gued about. You take it or leave it. Perhaps 
this must be so. Certainly, on the basis of 
Dr. Kroner’s assumptions, if one attempts to 
reason about faith, or explain faith, or write 
a book about faith, one is undertaking a task 
which is, by definition, impossible. Yet it is 
only as we valorously and persistently tackle 
this problem that we grow in the understand- 
ing of ourselves, our world, and God. This Dr. 
Kroner has done, and the result is a book that 


stretches the mind. 
c. L. 8. 


Return to Christianity. By Nels F. 8S. Ferré. 
New York: Harpers, 1943, pp. ix + 76. 
$1.00. 

The aim of this small but ‘‘meaty’’ book is 
to make clear the world’s present need of 
Christianity, and the kind of Christianity 
needed. The author points out the inability 
of science to satisfy man’s deepest needs and 
describes also the failure of traditional theol- 
ogy. Even Modernism, attempting to avoid 
these difficulties by being at the same time 
religious and rational, has failed because ‘‘the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth and of the 
immeasurable realms beyond the earth, can 
never be reduced to the kind of proof open to 
any science or philosophy that claims controlled 
conditions and adequate verification. He must 
be met, accepted, and understood in vision 
and power.’’ This quotation clarifies the au- 
thor’s point of view throughout the book. It 
is somewhat doubtful whether the argument is 
addressed to those who already believe as he 
does or is attempting to convince unbelievers. 
The author’s seeming assumption that Chris- 
tian intuition necessarily supports his views, 
and that, therefore, its consequences are better 
than those of other views, and that it is alleged 
consequences necessarily prove it true, is not 
discussed, and this is a definite weakness in 
what is in other respects an admirable presenta- 
tion of orthodox Christianity. 


He Who Is. By E. L. Mascall. New York: 
Longmans, 1943, pp. xii + 210. $5.00. 
This book is more fully described by the 
sub-title, ‘A Study in Traditional Theism.’’ 
It is an evaluation and restatement of the 
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philosophical theism of Thomas Aquinas as 
formulated in his ‘‘ five ways’’ by which natu- 
ral reason can reach a knowledge of God. The 
author does not maintain that Aquinas has 
said the last word on the subject; but he does 
emphasize that the philosophical doctrine has 
permanent validity, and that any theology un- 
faithful to it will be at best defective, and 
at the worst pernicious. Many contemporary 
thinkers are analyzed such as the Protestants 
Barth and Nygren; the Eastern Orthodox 
Berdyaev and Bulgakov; the speculative theist 
Bertrand Russell and the philosophical theists 
Tennant and Whitehead. Each and all of these 
thinkers, the author believes, have basic defects 
in their teachings. The book is an admirable 
introduction to the serious study of ‘‘tradi- 
tional theism.’’ The book is written clearly 
and as simply as is possible for a work of this 
nature. One with a slight training in meta- 
physics will read the book with profit and be 


stimulated by it. 


Christian Behaviour. By C. 8S. Lewis. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 70. $1.00. 


C. S. Lewis is a very brave man. Who but 
a man of courage would dare to tackle topics 
such as psychoanalysis, sex, marriage, the car- 
dinal and theological virtues, the sin of pride, 
the relation between faith and works, in ten- 
minute radio broadcasts? (Query: Would the 
quality of our broadcasts on religious themes 
here in America be improved by cutting down 
the time allowed? Or do our English brethren 
know more about the Christian religion?) The 
courage has been justified by the performance. 
No one could expect a complete treatment of 
Christian Ethics or Moral Theology through 
such a medium. But Mr. Lewis gave to his 
listeners, and this book makes available for 
readers, brief, sound, thought-provoking essays 
on these subjects. Since he is an orthodox 
Christian some things he says, e.g. on human 
responsibility, on sex, on marriage, will be (and 
have been) attacked by modern liberals. The— 
behavior he betrays is, as the title says, Chris- 
tian behavior. 

Certainly every Churchman should possess 
this book. Parish priests would do well to use 
it as the basis for instructions. Our confirma- 
tion classes ought to have more teaching of 
this sort, even if they were deprived of some 
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of the information on ‘‘The English Church 
before Augustine’’ or even on ‘‘Henry VIII 
and the Reformation.’’ 

Ww. F. W. 


Spirit of Flame: A Study of St. John of the 
Cross. By E. Allison Peers. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1944, pp. xiii + 214. 
$2.00. 


This book, by the translator and editor of 
The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, 
Doctor of the Church, is written to introduce 
the Saint to ‘‘many who have neither the 
time nor the training to study the three large 
volumes of the Works.’’? This aim is most suc- 
cessfully fulfilled. In the first part, ‘‘The 
Mystic in Sixteenth Century Spain,’’ there is 
given a beautifully written short biography of 
St. John. In the short compass of less than 
one hundred pages of the second part, ‘‘The 
Mystic and the World Today,’’ the author 
wisely refrains from attempting to give an 
account of the mystical theology of the Saint. 
But he does defend the teaching from some 
popular misconceptions and point out its rele- 
vance to our age. This section should be ‘‘re- 
quired reading’’ for all those whose knowledge 
of St. John’s theology is based on Inge’s ac- 
count. (In a model of charitable understate- 
ment Inge is briefly referred to as ‘‘conscien- 
tious, if unsympathetic and ill-documented.’’) 
It is a tragic fact that Protestant writers seem 
unable to understand, or be fair to, the thought 
of Catholic mystics. This small volume will, 
one hopes, lead many to correct their wrong 
ideas concerning St. John, and will bring 
some, at least, to study for themselves the 
great works of this ‘‘Doctor of the Church 
Universal.’ 

W. F. W. 


West 


Theologia Mystica. By Alan W. Watts. 
Park, N. Y.: Holy Cross Press, 1944, pp. 
40. 


This is a very useful thing to do. Father 
Watts has translated into English the little 
treatise on Mystical Theology and two of the 
epistles of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. 
Here we have the fons et origo of the principal 
strain of Catholic mysticism, which is itself 
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heavily indebted to Plotinus and the 
Platonists. A few critical and exegetical 

are appended. The introduction is not 9 

eal or historical one, but rather an excellent 
tle homily or essay designed to help a reader 
who is actually going to undertake the disej. 
pline of contemplative prayer. It igs partien. 
larly timely because at least two books hayg 
recently been published on the subject of 
John of the Cross. And anyone Who has Tead 
Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence will want to 


have a look at this. 


The Episcopal Theological School, 1867~194§ 
By James Arthur Muller. Cambridge; 
Published by the School, 1943, pp. xiii. 
246. 

It may be true that the Episcopal Church 
too many theological seminaries; but a schog 
which gave outlet to the scholarship of Steengtry 
and Allen, of Nash and Drown; to the 
larizing genius of George Hodges and 
administrative ability of William Lawreneg; 
which has supplied the Church with one-sixth 
of its present episcopate while furnishing one 
twelfth of its clergy, is not one we could 
easily dispense with. The Cambridge School 
has never lacked courage to pioneer, riding the 
wave of the future through suspicion to ap 
proval. Its alumni have ever been aware of 
the century in which they were living; and 
trained to meet the tasks of the present, they 
have been increasingly called to positions of 
leadership and responsibility. Its foundations 
were laid honestly and spaciously, and the 
School has consistently refused to compromise, 
even when it meant the loss of support in leam 
times. Even those who are not so sure of the 
sola fide of the School’s Fundamental Article 
may find much that is admirable, perhaps enve 
able, in this fine record of intelligent servite 
for now more than three-quarters of a century 
as related with zest and sparkle by its Professat 
of Church History. Because it is a record of 
wise policies and sound educational proce 
ures, of responsibilities faithfully discharget 
and issues bravely faced, Prof. Muller’s bod 
deserves to be known to a far wider circle thal 
the alumni and friends of E.T.S. 
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